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Pofthumous Works of Frederic Il. 
(Continued from Vol. LXIX: p. 489.) 


[% our review of the Mifcellaneous Works of Frederick, we 

muaft néceffarily be. more concife than in our examination of 
the former volumes ; nor is it of i importance to analyze thefe fu-/ # 
gitive productions, the ebullitions of genius, and the effufions of ” 
% momentary fancy. A few of the more ferious parts may detain 
us a little longer. 

Soon after the publication of the Berlin edition of the king’s 
pofthumous works, another appeared at Bafil, more full in many 
parts, and arranged fomewhat differently. We perceive that 
the Englith editor, from a with probably of rendering his copy 
more complete, has kept each edition in his view} and has added 
from the latter what was omitted in the former, In_ the, fifth 
volume the vatiations begin to appear;and we fhall point them 
outas they occur. The firft effay in this volume (it is the fe 
cond in the fixth volurne of the Berlin copy), is on the forms of 
government. Union, we are told, was fuggefted to the featter- 
ed families, who were neéceffarily the aborigenes of every coun- 
try, for the fake of defence; laws regulated this union; and 
« the fole reafon which induced men to allow of and ele& a fu- 
perior was the prefervation of the laws.’ Various forms of go 
vernment were derived from that general inftinét, which leads 
men ‘ to procure for themfelves the greatéft poflible happinefs ;” 
and thofe, our author tells us, who feized violently on govern 
ments, and réverfed the laws, were denominated tyrants. Fre- 
derick did not know that the word, which fignified a king, was 
in Rome Tyrannus, and in Greece Tugeerves 5 that it acquired its 
bad fenfe from the rooted averfion thefe republicans had to the 
kingly power, rather than the mifconduét of the fovereigns. A 
king, in our-author’s view, is indeed the head of his people, but 
he is the head only, that he may provide for their wants, pro- 
tect them from danger, and contribute to their happinefs: Fre» 
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derick even comes near the language of the moft violent modern 
demagogues, and confiders the King as the fervant of the‘ ftate, 
and inculcates, with equal zeal, though we fear from different 
motives, an univerfal and unlimited toleration. On the whole, 
both in defign and execution, this is an admirable eflay, and 
difplays great extent of knowledge, goodnefs of heart, mode- 
ration, and philanthropy. It.was written in 1781. 

The Dialogues of the Dead, which follow in the Englifh and 
the Berlin editions, are three only. The firft is between the 


duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and prince Wenceflaus 


Lichtenftein, a modern general, who greatly improved the ar- 
tillery. Itis not written in the pure claffical tafte, but contains 
tiuch good fenfe and farcaftic. pleafantry om modern generals, 
and modern improvements. Eugene and Marlborough are the 
heralds of each others fame : they could never be rivals, or mean 
‘detraGtors. In one part of this dialogue, where Lichtenftein 
fpeaks of the deciftons of the Encyclopedifts, our author is al- 
moft a prophet : 


¢ LICHTENSTEIN. Much more than you imagine ; for they 
exclaim againft all the feiences, their own calculations only ex-. 
cepted, Poetry is a frivolous art, from which every thing fa- 
Bulous mutt be banifhed. A poet ought not rhyme with ener- 
By, except it be equations in algebra. Thofe who tread the 
paths of hiftory muft walk backward, and muft begin with the 
prefent age in order to.underftand the ftate of the’ world before 
the deluge. Governments are allto be changed. France is to 
become a republic, and a mathematician is to be her legiflator; while 
thefe governing mathematisians are to render all the operations of 


ro) 
the new republic Subject to and have them examined by the doctrine of 


‘gufinites. FThisr epublic isto maintain continual peace, and to exif 


avithout an army.’ 


The fecond Dialogue is between Cliorfeul, Struenzee, and 
Socrates; but any other name would be more fuitable ; for So- 
¢rates does not retain his peculiar manner in this dialogue. The 
firft boafts of his intrigues, the fecond of his ftupifying the king 
with opium,. while he feized the fupreme power ; and the third 
condemns both. The beft part of this dialogue is the vain-glo- 
zious boafting of the duke de Choifeul. 

The.third is an admirable dialogue, faid to be the production 
of Voltaire, between Marcus Aurelius and a recollet Friar. — 
Let us.extract a part of it: 

‘Friar. It is-very evident you have come a great way, 
fince you do not know friar Fulgentius, the famous recollet, the 
inhabitant of the capitol, who fometimes fpeaks to the pope as 


familiarly as now fpeak to you. Cardinals come to vifit my 
. cell. 
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cell, TI am confeffor to the duchefs of Popoli. The whole 
world knows who Lam. o.. > 

¢ Marcts Avretius. Friar Fulgentius at the capitol ! 
Things appear indeed to have undergone fome change. Pray 
be kind enough to inform me where is the palace of the emperor, 
my fucceffor. Is it ftill on mount Palatine? For to fay the 
truth, I no longer know my own country. 

‘ Friar. Pthaw! Good man, you talk extravagantly. 
However if you pleafe I will fhew you meunt Cavallo, you 
fhall kifs the feet of the holy father, and I will procure you fome 
indulgences, of which, if I am not miftaken, you have great 
need. ' 

‘Marcus Avretivs. Firft grant me your own indulgence, 
and frankly tell me—Is there, at prefent, neither emperot nor 
Roman empire ? : 

‘Friar. Oh! yes, yes, there is an emperor, and an em- 
pire too; but they are both-at the diftance of four hundred 
leagues, ata {mall city called Vienna, onthe Danube. I would 
advife you to go there in fearch of your fucceflors, for here you 
arein danger of being fent to vifit the inquifition. I give you 
notice that the reverend Dominican friars do not underfland 
raillery, and they would treat your Marcus Aureliufes, your 
Titufes, your Antonines, and your Trajans very ill; pagans as 
they were, who never could fay their catechifm. 

‘Marcus Avretivus. Catechiim !—Inquifition !—Domi- 
nican friars !—Recollets !—Cardinals !—Popes!_ The. Roman 
empire in a {mall city on the Danube! This was more than I 
expected. But I can eafily conceive that the things of this 
earth muft have changed their appearance in the {pace of fixteen 
hundred years. To contemplate one of the Marcomanni, Quadi, 
Cimbri, or Teutoni, a Roman emperor, highly excites my cu- 
riofity.’ 

The fourth is not in the Berlin copy, nor in-the tranflation < 
it might as well have been entirely omitted and forgotten. 

* Louis in the Elyfian Fields,’ the tranflator tells us, is called 
a drama in the Berlin edition; but it does not occur in our co- 
py: we fufpect that Mr. Holcroft meant the Bafiledition. In 
the original, it is in verfe; but, ‘ as the Englifh think it unna- 
tural to make characters converfe in rhyme, it is tranflated into 
profe.? Louis XV. trembles at the appearance of Charon, and 
afks if there are no lettres de cachet in thefe regions: at laft he 
is fuffered to depart to the Elyfian Fields, as a good, but weak 
man, who did no;harm, voluntarily. Here he meets Richlieu, 
who, ftill eager in contriving fchemes, ftudies. to emancipate 
Jove from the power of dettiny. He meets too Saint Louis, 
and Samuel. Bernard ; and. fome charaéteriftic converfation fol- 
lows; but the conclufion is a little too Judicrous. 

The Reflections on the Chara&er of Charles XII: are excel- 
lent: * ocular witneffes and authentic memoirs’ have been the 
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king’s guides. It muft be admitted that his education was not 
calculated to make him an accomplifhed general; and while 
Frederick allows him the credit of promptnefs, decifion, fear- 
Jefs courage approaching to rafhnefs, and indefatigable aéti- 
vity, he finds him inconfiderate, imprudent, violent, and ca- 
pricious. He gave the moft frequent inftances of judgment in 
his firit campaigns, when, perhaps, he trufted more to his ad- 
vifers than in the others. His attack on Ruffia, by way of Smo- 
Ienfko and the Ukrain, was one of the moft inconfiderate fteps, 
in our author’s opinion, that could have been taken; and his 
conduct, previous to his defeat at Pultwa, a feries of indigefted 
plans and ill concerted attempts. The general characters of 
different heroes are diftated by the profoundeft views, and the 
moft accurate examination : it is the work of an artift in his own 
department. 

‘ A Critical Examination of the Work, entitled Syfteme de 
la Nature,’ next occurs. This work, defigned to ftrike not lefs 
at religion than a due fubordination in a political view, is {aid 
to have been written by M. Mirabaud, a name, like Wiiliam 
Hammon in more recent times, probably fi€titious. Frederick 
did not pay a great refpeét to revealed religion; but we have 
no reafon to fuppofe that he difbelieved the exiftence of a God, 
or doubted of a providence or a future flate, whatever may have 
been hazarded in a moment of rath, indecent, pleafantry. The 
attack on kings, however, feems to have been the. principal 
caufe of his taking the field as the antagonift of M. Mirabaud. 
In this critical examination he does not appear to great advan- 


tage as.a metaphyfician; but he argues, on the ufual grounds, 
clofely and decifively ; with fome arguments, a little too trite, 


in oppofition to the do¢trine of neceffity. Mirabaud, as we have 
faid, is not very friendly to the kingly power; and this part of 
the « Syftem’ Frederick oppofes with great force, and with good 
fuccefs, if we admit that, in his eflay on the forms of govern- 
ment, he has drawn things as they are, rather than as ideal 
pictures of what they fhould be. In the greater part, however, 
of this defence, he has taken a proper view of the vices and 
follies of fovereigns. 

In the French edition, publifhed in London, the ‘ Penfées 
fur la Relig on’ follow; which are properly fuppreffed by the 
editors of Berlin and by the tranflator: indeed this tra& has 
been faid not to have been written by Frederick. It is a feries 
of weak, ill-founded farcafms on revelation, the crambe re- 
coca of the crude infipidities of Voltaire and other deifts. It 


hwas the king’s weak fide. Religion will not, we think, fuffer 
if ‘we are allowed to tranfcribe a fpecimen: we fhall felec&t 


one of the leaft offenfive. ‘ Tabitha, an. holy woman, who 
3 made 
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‘made ‘© cloaths and garments” for the Chriftians died: Im- 


mediately the difciple wrote to St. Peter, who was at Joppa, 
come quick!y”—Delay ‘not in the leaft to come tous, He 
came, and they fhewed him the dead body and the cloaths. St, 
Peter, a inaking the attendants retire, raifed her from the 
dead. 1. St. Peter failed in point of charity by raifing her, 
fince v4 expoted her to damnation. As fhe died a faint, he 
fhould have left her in that ftate. 2. The miracle ought to have 
been public. Why fhould he remove the attendants? Was he 
afraid that they would difturb his .myfterious proceedings? He 
had better given the church a more dextrous feemftrefs ; he 
who can raife the dead can, a fortiori, produce good work. 
women.’ — Can religion be ever affected by fuch fliinzy {neers ? 
The Commentary on Bluebeard is well adapted to the taber. 
nacle: it :s preferved in each copy; but the fneers againft the 
Scriptures, and particularly the prophets, are fo open and lu- 
dicrous, that we could have wifhed it to have been fuppreffed, 
The treatife, «on the Errors of the Underftanding,’ is a {cep- 
tical dialogue, in the pure claffical tafte. The friends, between 
whom this converfation is fuppofed to pafs, begin with the fyf 
tem of Copernicus, from an accidental hint, which gives occa- 
fion to Frederick to exprefs his doubts of this fyitem, of the 
evidence of our fenfes, and of philofophical truths in general. 
We contemplate, he thinks, truth at a diftance, through falla- 
cious media; our minds are incapable of extenfive knowledge, 
and we are mifled by the prejudices of education. The whole 
of this reafoning muft, however, be received with limitation. 
The king, with unbounded curiofity, acute difcrimination, and 
extenfive application, had, in confequence of various-more in- 
terefting objects, made but a {mall progrefs in fcientific acqui- 
fitions. Yet his acutenefs fhowed him errors, which his know- 
ledge of the fubje¢t would not permit him to explain or properly 
to appreciate. What, therefore, he could not account for he 
confidered as unaccountable, and where he faw words in the 
place of {cience, he did not diftinguifh that the words were lit~ 
tle elfe than the figns of algebra, the reprefentatives and the 
guides to things. If, for inftance, he alludes, when he {peaks 
‘ of a new difcovery’ as only ‘ a new compofed term,’ to gra- 
vity, we may allow that it is a new word only, and as fuch of 
no more importance than vortices. But if we refleé& that, from 
the power of gravity on earth, and its effeéts on bodies unfup- 
ported expofed to its influence, we can calculate whether a gi- 
ven body which we obferve, moving in the heavens, is guided 
or propelled by a fimilar power, it becomes more than a word: 
rr is a clue which leads to the moft intricate and interefting dif- 
B 3 cuflions, 
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cuffions: With this guard, we fhall venture to producesthe paf- 
fage alluded to: 


¢ Speaking in a philofophic fenfe, we are abfolutely acquaint- 
ed with no one thing. We fufpect there are certain truths of 
which we form a vague idea, and to thefe we attribute, by the 
organs of fpeech, certain founds which we call fcientific terms. 
With thefe founds we fatisfy our eas. Our mind imagines it 
underftands them, yet, being well examined, they prefent no- 
thing but confufed ideas to the imagination; fo that our philo- 
fophy is reduced to the habit, in which we have indulged our- 
felves, of employing obfcure expreffions, and terms the mean- 
ing of which we but little comprehend, and to profound medi- 
tation on effects the cauies of which remain perfectly unknown 
and concealed. A wretched fucceffion of thefe dreams is digni- 
fied with the fine title of fupereminent philofophy, which the 
author announces with all the arrogance of a quack, as a dif: 
covery the moft rare, and the mofl ufeful to the human race. 

¢ Does your curiofity induce you to inquire concerning this 
difcovery? You there expeé to find realities ; but how unjuft 
were your expectation! No, this error, this precious difco- 
very is nothing more than fome newly compofed term, or word, 
more barbarous than any by which it was preceded. This new 
term, according to our quack, miraculoufly explains a certain 
unknown truth, and difplays it more bright than day itfelf, 
But, fcrutinize, ftrip the idea of its cloathing, the term by 
which it is co“ered, and nothing will remain; nothing but ob- 
{curity or pofitive darknels. It is fcenery that fhifts and difap- 
pears, and with it the illufion vanithes.’ 


But, when we have refcued philofophy from this attack, and 
there are fome other inftances in which the defence will apply, 
we muft allow that, on a nearer approach, we are inveloped 
with doubt and difficulty. Every thing is furrounded by fpheres - 
which repel us; and we have only the fatisfaction to reflect, that 
no ufeful truth is probably concealed from us. The properties 
of bodies, which are fubfervient to our utility and pleafure, are 
obvious, or eafily developed: it is only over thofe {peculative 
enquiries, which lead us from the confideration of what is ufe- 
ful, that Providence feems ta have thrown a veil, faying, ‘ thou 
fhalt go no farther; here fhall thy ambition be checked.’ The 
moral is a good one: there are many innocent errors; and the 
wanderings of the beft informed minds, in the fearch of truth, 
fhould teach candour, charity, and toleration, to the errors of 
others. 

‘ The School of the World’ is a play of three aéts, not found 
in the Berlin edition: it is a performance which does not entitle 
the king to a high rank among dramatic authors. Yet youn 
Bardus, the fuppofed pedant, but really the abandoned liber- 
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tine, who is equally incapable of philofophifing with his father, 
or addreffing, with delicacy and good breeding, the lady de- 
figned for his wife, is almoft a novelty on the ftage. We-fee 
the character, in its different parts, in the Englifh dramas, but 
the circumftances are not equally complicated. We do not, 
however, perceive that he is fufficiently brought forward, or 
that he adds greatly to the comic force of the play.—‘ Hoc do- 
leo tibi deeffle Terenti.’ 

The Elegy, of the City of Berlin is a compliment addrefled 
to baron Von Pollnitz, on his leaving the capital of Pruffia to go 
to Bareuth; but 2 compliment, from a flight farcaftic remark 
or two, which feems to be ironical. ‘The preface to the Hen~ 
riade is fufliciently known: it is im the exaggerated ftyle of 
partial praife, when the friendfhip was unbroken, and while the 
real character of Voltaire continued unknown. In a fubfequent 
period, Frederick wrote Tantalus at Law, a comedy, and the 
Portrait of Voltaire. The comedy alludes: to the dealings of 
Voltaire with the Jews, refpeGing the filver or government bills; 
a tranfaétion not very honourable, which was faid to be full 
more fullied by fome other frauds. The Epitaph of Voltaire, 
and the Poet’s Farewell to the King, with his Anfwer, we fhali 
feleét, as a favourable fpecimen of the tranflator’s power in 
preferving the fpirit of the original. 


‘EPITAPH on VOLTAIR E 
AROUET Voltaire, a poet, lord, and wit, 


Was, from long habit, fo inclin’d to cheat 
That, when he came to crofs the Stygian lake, 
Lefs than his fare Charon he fwore fhould take: 
The brutal boatman, prone to tyrannize, 

Back fent him with a kick, and here he lies. 


‘VOLTAIRE’s FAREWELL ro roe KING,, 


‘ NOT all your virtues, worth and wiles, 
Not all your gifts and precious fmiles, 
Can longer in my met’ry live. 
With dang’rous and feduétive arts, 
Like a coquette, you win all hearts, 
But have, alas! no heart to give. 


¢Tee: K.IN'O’s ‘REPLY. 


* PRESUME not that your worth and wiles, 
Your virtues, gifts, feductive {miles, 
Shall longer in my mem'ry live. 
Yours, traitor, are the dang’rous arts ; 
You the coquette, wha win all hearts; 
Tis you who have no heart to give.’ 
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OF thefe laft pieces, the Preface to the Henriade alone occurs 
in the Berlin copy. , 

While we fee Mr. Holcroft thus following the king’s eafy 
pleafantry fo accurately, we regret that he has not attempted to 
give a complete tranflation of the king’s works, by including 
in his verfion the Mifcellaneous Poetry. As it is our objec to 
give a fhort account of both the Englifh and French copy, we 
fhall therefore turn to the 14th and 15th volumes of the Lon- 
don edition, as thefe contain the poetry, which immediately 
follows in the 7th and 8th volumes of that of Berlin: the Epittles 
to M. Jordan, which are in part poetical, we fhall mention 
when we return to the Correfpondence. 

The poetry of Frederick is not diftinguifhed by that {pirit and 
fire, ‘ thoughts that glow, and words that burn’—the charac- 
teriftics of truly poetical effufions. Yet he withed to be a poet, 
and by application, imitation, and frequent correétions, attain- 
ed fome rank in this department. If, however, we were to fix 
that rank, we fhould place him below Horace in his Epiftles, 
and Boileau in his Odes. His fpirit is the artificial exertion, 
the laboured aétivity of a mind ill-attuned to poetry; and he is 
feldom perfeétly at home, but in the little effufions of fancy, 
intermixed with his Epiftles, or the carelefs rhymes of his Mo- 
ral Epiitles. Frederick rhyméd indeed early and late: if he 
beat his enemies, he difmiffed them in a poetical adieu; if he 
was beaten, he moralized with coldnefs and fortitude. But 
we ought not to difmifs the king with this faint praife : 
though not a poet, he was a man of wit, of knowledge, and a 
philofopher, If we do not difcover the glowing flame of the 
firft, the unexpected turns, different paflages of hiftory un- 
expectedly introduced, and various refletions, often not -lefs 
juft than well exprefied, difplay the other characters. It is not 
eafy from an untranflated work, to produce different fpecimens 
in fupport of our opinions. We feel, with Mr. Holcroft, if we 
adapted the king’s manner, and crept with him on the ground, 
our tran{lation would be tame and unpleafing: if we embellifh- 
ed it, the verfion might be found unfaithful. In one of our 
early articles, we attempted an imitation of the king’ s carelefs 
profaic ftyle; and we have more than once heard it cenfured as 
incorrect. We fhali therefore felect a paffage or two from the 
original. Ofthe Ode addreffed to the Germans, perhaps the 
firft ftanza is the moft profaic, and the fecond the moft poetical, 
that can be found in Frederick’s more animated poetry. 


‘ O malheureux Germains! vos guerres inteftines, 
Vos troubles, Vs fureurs annoncent vos TUuInes. 
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Que de cris douloureux font retentir les airs ! 
Quels monumens affreux de vos longues alarmes !" 
Vos cités font en poudre & vos champs des deéferts, 
Et des fleuves de fang ruiffellent fous vos armes. 

Vos triomphes odieux 

Précipitent la patrie 

Dans I’affreufe barbaric 


Qu’ont bannie vos aieux. 


* Leil bralant de fureur, la difcorde infernale 
Excite en vos efprits cette haine fatale, 
La foif de vous détruire & de vous égorger, 
Vos facriléges mains d-chirent vos entrailles ; 
Le ciel, le jufte ciel, qui fe fent outrager, 
N’eclaire qu’a regret vos triftes funérailles : 

Et craignant de fe fouiller, 

Déja le flambeau célefte, 

Comme au fettin de Thyefte, 

Eft tout prét a reculer.’ 


Of the Epiftles we fhall fele& fome lines from that addreffed 
to his fifter Amelia, on chance: it will be eafy to fee the rea- 
fon of our choice: 












































« Mais queile, direz-vous, eft la fource féconde - 
Des deflins differens que I’ homme a dans le monde ? 
Si Dieu ne prévoit rien, s’il n’a-rien réfolu, 

S’il n’étend point fur nous fon pouvoir abfolu, 
De ce nombre infini de fortunes diverfes, 

De fuccés, de revers, de grandeurs, ‘de traverfes, 
Qui de nos triftes jours rempliffent le courant, 
L’homme feroit-il feul le puiffant artifan ? 

Nous a-t-on bien prouvé ce qu’avance Voltaire, 
Ou Pimprudent perit, le préveyant profpere' i— 


ee 





‘ N’appercevez-vous pas la foule d’inconnus 
De fous, d’extravagans aux honneurs parvenus, 
Sans grace, fans talens, fans efrit, fans méritey 
Paffer étourdiment a leur grandeur fubite 
Les regards éblouis d’un éclat emprunté 
Dédaigneux, arrogans, ivres de vanité, ' 

Des peuples profternés méprifer les hommages, 
Tandis que le malheur perfécute les fages ? 

Le monde eft donc, ma faeur, l’empire da hafard ; 
Il éléve, il détruic: bizarre a notre egard, 

Il ufurpe les droits de notre prévoyance.’ 


Among the inftances we meet with the misfortunes of the 
Stuarts ; 


* Aux tranfports turbulens d’un peuple fanatique 
On voit Charle oppofer fa foible politique ; 
Ii trouve un ennemi cruel & factieux, 
Profond, entreprenant, fage, artificieux, 
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Qu’aucun travail n’abat, qu’saucun danger n’étonne, 
Qui d’un bras téméraire ofe faper le tréne, 
Abufe le vulgaire, écrafe le puiffant, 
Et couvre fes forfaits du nom du Dieu vivant. 
Cromvel de tous cétés ayant tendu fes piéges, 
Dans le fang de fon roi teint fes bras facriléges, 
Et Charle fouffre enfin pour comble d’attentats 
Un fupplice inoui, digne des fcélérats. 
Ainfi finit ce prince, exemple mémorable, 
Que la grandeur mondaine, un rang fi refpectable 
Ne garantiffent point contre un dur afcendant. 
 Bientét Jacques fecond, plus foible & moins prudent, 
Tremblant, déconcerté par fa fille & fon gendre, 
De ce tréne fanglant fut contraint de defcendre. 
* Et ce jeune Edouard que nous avons tous vu, 
Au rang de fes aieux a demi parvenu, 
En héros vagabond couzir a fa ruine, 
Prove par fes deflins fa funefte origine.’ 


We perceive in the Englifh edition fome mifcellaneous poems 
are added, and two mock heroics: the firft is ftyled the Palla- 
dion, and we fhall tranfcribe the argument. 

‘ The marquis de Valory is the hinge on which the poem 
turns: it is fuppofed that he poffeffes from heaven the rare gift 
of rendering the Pruffian army invincible while he is prefent. 
The faints, who creep every where, reveal this fecret to prince 
Charles of Lorraine ; ahd he endeavours to carry off the mar- 
quis. After fome unfuccefsful attempts, Franquini, inftead of 
the marquis, carries off his fecretary Dargot, a perfon who 
plays his part like any other in the poem. ‘The Pruffians, irri- 
tated by Valory and Difcord to be avenged of this affront, fight 
a bloody battle with the Auftrians, in which the faints, as was 
their duty, engage. The Pruffians are victorious, and the ad- 
vantage they gain from the victory is the exchange of Dargot 
for an Auftrian general, made a prifoner in the battle. Prince 
Charles gives up the plan of feizing Valory, the difturbance 
ends, and harmony is reftored. 

* If any ill-natured reader does not find this fubjeét fufficient- 
Jy heroic for an epic, we refer him to the famous poem of the 
War of the Mice, the Lutrin, and even Vert-vert: if thefe 
poems cannot convince him, the author will confole himfelf with 
reflecting that pofterity will always admire a work, in which the 
merits of all the epics, written from the time of Noah to this 
day are united. To give it more weight, the author will print 
in the beginning, all the letters of the moft exaggerated flattery 
which he has received, and M. Euler, who has loft one eye in 
calculations, will lofe the other in refolving the important pro- 
blem 
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blem of the ianumerable number of burfts of laughter, which will 
be excited by reading this grave work.’ 

The fubjeét of the fecond poem is ‘ the War of the Confe- 
derates in Poland; but thisis fufficiently underftood. The Cor- 
refpondence of F aderick we muft referve for another Article, 

(To be continued.) 
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An Enquiry into the Biftory of Scotland preceding the Reign of 
Malcolm III. or the Year 1056. By Sohn Pinkerton. (Con- 
tinued from Vol. LXIX. p. 371.) 


ue inhabitants of this ifland, at the time when hiftory be- 
gins its lefs difputed and lefs fabulous narrative, were the 
Goths from Belgic Gaul, the Camri in the middle and on the 
weftern coafts, the Caledonians on the eaft of the northern 
parts of the ifland, and the Scoti on the weft, beyond the hills. 
The Gothic origin of the Belgz is fufficiently eftablithed ;.and 
we have differed only from Mr. Pinkerton in fuppofing the 
Cumri an originally Celtic nation, to have been fo much 
changed by their connection with the Goths, as to have lof 
their peculiarities, and to be diftinguifhed only by the name. 
The Caledonians were, from their fituation, divided into two 
claffes, the Dicaledones and Veéturiones, each of which is 
not to be confounded with the inhabitants of the weftern 
ifands. ‘Theirorigin has been difputed ; but we think, with 
Mr. Pinkerton, that the vague language of hiftorians, at a 
diftance, unacquainted with the country or the diale&, cannot 
be confidered as arguments. It was fufficient, that the Bri- 
tons painted their bodies, and the Piéts did the fame. In 
reality, the Piéts and Britons, derived from a common ftock, 
learned the cuftom from the fame fource; and Cefar’s ac- 
count of a/] the Britous (omnes Britanni) ftaining themfelves 
with woad,can fcarcely be brought as an argument againft the 
exiftence of a race of Celts, among whom this cuftom was: not 
known. The firft notice of a diftin€ race, different from Bri- 
tons, is in Eumenius’ Panegyric on Conftantius ; and this 
race is fixed in Scotland. ‘The authorities for eftablifhing the 
Piéts in Caledonia, independent of Euménius, who muf necef- 
arily have been well informed, when we confider the connection 
of Conftantius with Britain, are numeroas and of importance : 
yet we think the force of the argument dependsgreatly on read~ 
ing in the difputed paflage, Dicaledonum, inftead. of Dico Ca- 
ledonum. The Dicaledones were eftablifhed in the north, 
and the Veéturiones probably in the fouth and the fouth-wef ; 
we have no reafon to fuppofe that they advanced on the weft- 
erm coatt farther north than the prefent Inverary. pon on 
tells 
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tells us of an ation at the foot of the Grampian hills with the 
Britons under Galgacus; but thefe muft have been the Cum- 
ris and the Atacotti were probably, as our author contends, 
the ‘hither Scots, or the firtt colony from Ireland, which fet- 
tied in Argytethire. | 
The origin of the Picts has been greatly mifreprefented by 
different hiftorians. Mr. Pinkerton examines various Opinions 
en this fubje€t, and difpatches them in his ufaal decifive 
manner. In what relates to the arguments from the. language 
he is not very confiftent. When “he confiders that, derived 
from names, in fupport of the opinion that the Pitts were 
Welth, he allows that the names are Cumraig, becaufe 
the Cumri had: been only a fhort time expelled, and he after- 
wards contends (p. 137.) that the. Celtic language is fo poor, 
that in. any. European tongue hardly one word of Celtic is 
found. The Celtic occurs in the proper names, which in 
our former article we confidered as a very important point, 
fince they are confeffedly not Gothic. Again, the Cumri 
of Wales, the moft fequeitered retreat of the Celts, he admits 
to have. been fo much changed, that in the laws of Howel 
Dha, while the grammar is Cumraiy, the words areas much 
Gorhic and low. Latin as Celtic (p. 134.).. The arguments 
alfo from the Celtic etymology are treated with contempt, 
while thofe from the Gothic are allowed to be good. . If the 
language from which a word is taken be not decidedly Gothic, 


“it moft probably is either Cumraig or Gaelic, two dialedts of 


the Celtic, for predeceflors cannot borrow from fucceflors, 
and it is very improbable that the Cumri fhould borrow terms 
from the Goths, and retain thefe foreign words, while fimi- 
lar ones are Joit from their native tongue. 

The real origin of the Picts is from Germany, or rather the 
northern parts of that vaft continent, which have now loft 
the‘name. In reality, they were Scythians, who in the north- 
erly emigration which we have formerly mentioned, reached, 
Scandinavia, and f{preading over Denmark, Norway, and 
Holftein, retained fome. characteriftic peculiarities which di- 
ftinguifhed them from the tribe which occupied the prefent. 
Germany: yet Tacitus finds the fame traits which he has 
defcribed in the Germans, and makes them one family, Let 
us felect ouraathor’s account. 


‘ Scandinavia was by the Romans, who only knew a fmall 
art of it’s fouthern coatts, efteemed’ not improperly a German 
iland, It is indeed more properly a vaft iland, than a penin- 
fula; as its extent is fo great, and the part. that connests it with 
the continent fo narrow. For all the fouth, weft, and north 
quarters are furrounded with fea ; 3 and on the ‘eatt the ag 
oga. 
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@oga and Onega are connested by large rivers, or rather oute 
lets: and between the lake Onega and-the White Sea, being 
the only part where there is a patface into Scandinavia by land, 
there is another lake and river rendering that finglé paflage not 
above two miles broad. ‘The circumference ot Scandinavia is 
about two thoufand two hundred miles; and of that whole cir- 
cumference only two miles being land, it feems rather an im- 
propriety to call it a peninfula, than ahjeGianable toterm it an 
Hand. Tacitus ranks the Sitones, a people of Scandinavia, 
among the Germans ; and the other ancients account it an iland 
of Germany, and it’s inhabitants Germans. 

¢ This vaft iland feems to have been firft peopled by Fins and 
Laplanders, whom Ihre thinks the firlt inhabitants of the whole. 
But there is great reafon to fuppofe, that thefe people, being from 
the eaft, had not extended further weft thaa their prefent bounds, 
when they were ftopt by the Scvthians, or Goths, from the 
fouth. For there are -no Finnifh or Laplandic names in Save. 
den, or in Norway, tho, had fuch been given to rivers er 
mountains, they mutt have in fome caies remained. ‘The Fin- 
nifh and Laplandic names are very pecu! liar, and diftinct from 
the Gothic: almoft all end in vi or 0; and they are generally 
foft as the Italian. Nor in the Eddas, or ancient Sagas, is there 
a hint of any conflicts, with the Fins, or Laplanders, though 
they inform that Odin conquered the Cimbri.’ 





¢ That the fhock which drove the Cimbri and ‘Teutones out 
of the North of Germany muft have come froin the north of 
their poffeffions is clear; for, had it proceeded from the ‘fouth,’ 
they muft have been driveh into Scandinavia. — In other words, 
the Scandinavians mutt have expelled the Cimbri and Teutones; 
and it is reafonable to infer of courfe that they feized their feats. 
Hence it appears to me, thet Jutland, and the .Danifh iles, 
were peopled with Goths from Scandinavia, and not trom Ger- 
many. This opinion feems confirmed by that fureft mark, the 
fpeech of thefe parts; which is not the German diale& of the 
Gothic, but the Scandinavian dialect of that tongue; and this 
diftinétion between Germany and the Danifh dominion has al- 
ways been marked and precife. The nations which Tacitus 
finds in prefent Jutland, namely the Angli, Varini, Eudofes, 
Swardones, and Nuithones, andthe Suiones of Zeeland, wild of 
courfe be otiginally Scandinavians. Ptolemy names the na-— 
tions in prefent Jutland, Sigulones, Sabelengii, Cobandi, Cha- 
li, Phundufii, Charudes ; but his authority, compared to that 
of Tacitus, who lived near the fpot, is as night to day; and 
not one name of his nations is to be found, fave in his book, 

while the real names, as given by Tacitus, eccur in many aur 
thors.’ 


The whole of the country to the fouth of Norway, which 
furrounds the bay of Chriftiana, was, it feems, called Vika, 


its ilands the Vikr iflands, from whenge came Vika or Vic- 
| hia, 
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hia, the name of their country in Torfeus; Vihtar and 
Pihtar, the names of the inhabitants, and Vedturiones, the 
name of the colony of Picts, or more correétly Piks, in Am- 
mianus. This fyitem is expanded, elucidated,.and confirmed 
with great perfpicaity and fuccefs. 

The Belgz, ‘ the real anceftors of three quarters of the 
prefent Erglith,’ were, as our author contends, fettled in the 
fouth and eaft coafts, two hundred years before Chrift, and 
began thefe fettlements at leafta century before. The arrival 
of the Piks was nearly coeval with that of the Belge, though 
fome authors have contended for a much greater antiquity, 
and place them in Scotland at leaft one thoufand years before 
Chrit. They held Scotland with a fhort interregnum only of 
the Romans, viz. from A. D. 140 to 170, for Mr. Pinkerton 
admits, with Richard of Cirencefter, the exiitence of the 
‘province of Vefpafiana, from the evidence of a Roman road 
through Stirlingfhire to Stratherne. 

Our author next enumerates the Pikith crileen| in which we 
need not follow him. - Kelydhon is the Cumraig’ for woods, 
and from hence he thinks the name Caledonians are: derived, 
which the Romans, as ufual, not underftanding, gave the 
name of Sylva Caledonia to the vaft foreft which covered the 
internal parts of Scotland. When {peaking of the Cornavii our 
author again engages in etymological difguifitions ; and though 
caer is the prefent Cumraig for city, he thinks that kior, the 
Gothic word. for grove, as all the Belgic fortified towns were 
in groves, may have been the proper etymon, for howelfe can 
we account for the numerous\initial cars which in part compofe 
the names of many decidedly Scythian towns and provinces 
On the continent? 

Thevchapter entitled the Pikith kingdom, is, therefore, the 
ancient hiltory of Scotland. The fucceffion of kings from 
Fergus I. to Fergus II. has been fhown to be fallacious by 
ghe moft judicious antiquaries; and 

«It will, fays our author, afterwards be demonftrated, as far 
as hiftoric demonftration can go, that the Old Scots, or Dalriads, 
far from being conquerors of the Piks in 843, were themfelves 
fubdued by the Piks in 739, according to the annals of Tigher- 
Mac and Ulfter, the moft authentic Irith documents; and which 
eeftainly favour the Dalraids more than the. Piks, as the for- 
mer were from Ireland. That the kingdom of Daliriada, upon 
it’s conqueftiby the Piks, in. 739, vanifhes from hiftory, and 
dwindles into nullity; which could never have been the cafe, 
hadit grown m power, fo as. in 843 to vanquith the Piks. That 
Kenneth, noted in our fables, as conqueror of the Piks, was 
real and immediate king of thofe very Piks, whom we dream 
that he conquered. That the modern names of Scots and 4 
5 an 
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land, unknown for the people and country of North Britain, 
till the year 1010 er 1020, did not arife at all from the Dal- 
riads, or Old Britifh Scots of Beda; who, on the contraty,/had 
loft, the name of Scots, for forme centuries before; and were 
éalled Gatheli, and Hibernenfes, as terms of fpecial diftinction, 
from the modern Scoti, a name given to the Piks by later Cels 
tic writers, as being Scythz, or Goths, as were alfo the Old 
Scoti of Ireland. That the caufe of all. this confufion in our 
hiftory arifes from Irith churchmen, being Our oily literati, and 
hiftorians, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when this 
confufion begins to appear; and from other reafons after exe 
plained. That ‘till Kenneth mounted the Pikifh throne, the 
Dalriads were confined to Argylefhire ; and did not reach over 
the other Highlands of Invernefs and Rofs-fhires till centuries . 
after ; nor into Sutherland, till the Norwegians left that coun- 

try. That they never, from their arrival, till this hour, ex- 
S eeeded 300,000; while the Piks, the real people of prefent 
Scotland, now amount to 1,000,000, and always were to the 
Dalriads as three toone. And that the line of Dalriadic princes, 
er Scotifh kings, as we dream, even from 503, to the time 
Kenneth came to the Pikifh crown, in 843, is totally vague, 


and unfatisfactory, as might be expected in fuch a petty mo- 
narchy, or rather dukedom.’ 


The reafon of the prevalence of * Scottifh fables’ is faid to 
be the fiction of the bards, for the Pikifh language is little 
polifhed’and unwritten; fo that when the fenachies or bards 
firft gained admiffion to the tables of princes, they magnified 
the Daltiads, fung of their conquefts over the Piks, and of 
having devoured them at’an entertainment afterwards. Thefe 
bards continued for a time to repeat the fucceflion of Pikith 
kings, or‘atleaft to mention flightly that fo many had reign 
ed; but at the coronation of Alexander III. 1249, all men= 
tion of Piks was dropped, and he was traced through a feries 
of Dalriadic kings. After the year 1010, when the name of 
Scotland was given to the country, the Piks wére confined ta 
Galloway, and for a time remained independent under their 
native princes; but after the war of the Standard, in 1138, 
the name was wholly loft. : 

It-feems as if the Scottith kings came to the fucceffion ac- 
cording to the eftablifhed laws in 843 ; but that the fucceffion 
of a Dalriad at this'‘time was confined to the Piks on the weit- 
ern coafts. Previous, however, to 843, five catalogues of 
Pikifh kings are found, which differ fo much, as to prevent 
any fufpicion ‘of their being copies of each other, and agree 
fo nearly as to fupport each other. The firft is given by For- 
dun, who wrote about 1385, and it agrees with the accounts 
of Adomnan and Beda: the fecond is by Winton, woven into 
his 
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his Chronicle; written about 14107 : the third catalogue cont~ 
mences at the reign of Brudi in 557A. C. taken from an dn- 
cient Irith tranflation of Nennius, and publiflied by Lynch in 
his Cambrenfis Everfus : the fourth publithed by Innes from 
the Regifter of St. Andtew’s, written in 12513 and the fifth, 
the moft complete and authentic, is the Chronicon Regum 
PiGotum in the king of France’s library, written in the four- 
teenth, though our author fufpects this part to be tran{cribed 
from one of thé ninth, century. The fecond is a very aut- 
thentic lift, and agrees with the bef authorities; and from 
@ coniparifon of what Beda has obferved, it feems that Brudi 
began his reign’in 557, an important point to calculate 
from, either to the more ancient or the more modern periods, 
- Fhe name of Piks was changed for that of Scots in the ele- 
venth century, and no Pik or Lowlander was a writer for two 
centuries after, when even the name was forgotten ; but 'va- 
rious cir¢umfances contribute, as we have alteady remarked, 
to eftablifh the fettkement of the Piks, their Gothic origin, 
and the authenticity of the lifts; to this muft now be added, 
that the names in the lifts are generally Gothic, and not very 
diftant from the Perfian, the araginal lengaage of the Goths 
jn their native feats. 

The fouthern Piks were converted to Chriftianity in 412 By. 
St. Ninian; andthe northern Piks in 565 ; but the enthufiafm of 
the Piks was not confiderable, fince not one faint of this race 
isfound. © The church of Abernethy, the firft Chriftian infti- 
tution among them, was founded about the year 600, Loch- 
Jéven in 700, Dunkeld about 800, and St. Andrew’s in 825. 
Oué author goes on to explain the nature of the Pikifh fuccef- 
fion, and the manner in which the hiftoric lifts of kings have 
been preferved by tradition. 

The fucceffion of the Piks was in the female line, as at leaft 
the moft fecure ; but our author remarks, that the treatment 
of women formed one great and important diftinétion between 
the Celtic and Gothic races. Among the latter they were treat- 
ed with refpect, attention, and almoft adoration: among the 
former they were flaves, and employed in the meaneft and 
moft laborious offices. Yet this is not an exact criterion,, for 
even fome of the boafted lowlanders of the prefent time bear this 
mark of a Celtic race ; tut perhaps they have beencontaminated 
by bad examples: we allude to the manners of the common 
inhabitants of Caithrtefs and Aberdeenhhire, places, we believe, 
not included in the Highlands. Buttoreturn: the Pikith fuc- 
ceffion was not confined té the immediate heirs of the female 
line, but the kings were elected out of the royal family, or, in 
the language of the ars times, from the royal blood ; and, 


if 
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if in this eleétion two candidates were found with equal pres 
tenfions:from their fpirit or their perfonal qualifications, he 
was preferred who defcended from the female line. In every 
inftance, the fon feems to be ineligible, chiefly that no king 
might be led to ambitious attempts, for the fake of aggrans 
difing his own family. 

The lifts were preferved chiefly by the Scalds and Sena- 
chies ; and their more important hiftoric fongs and genealo- 
gies are faid to have been recited without ornament, and to 
deferve attention from their accuracy alone. The chronology 
of the Pikifh monarchs is adjufted by different events with 
fufficient clearnefs; but the firft period is in fome degree fabu- 
lous. It is extended too far by a marvellous length of differ- 
ent reigns; and it is only after the reign of Druft, fabfequent 
to the introduction of Chriftianity and letters, that real hi- 
ftory may be expected. ‘The names, as they occur with little 
variation in the different chronicles, are probably very nearly 
exact ; and if eleven years be allowed for each reign, a period, 
from various confiderations, feemingly well founded, the 
commencement of the Pikifh monarchy will be reduced to the 
twenty-eighth year after the birth of Chrift. But, tit about 
the reign of Druft, the Pikifh kingdom was confined to the 
Hebudz, the other Piks living in a ftate of democracy, or in 
{mall independent tribes: the latter we think moft probable. 
The catalogue of the Pikith kings follows, which it would be 
ufelefs, if not impoflible, to abridge. 

The extent of the Pikifh dominions was various at different 
zras. On the north of the Firths they poffeffed the whole 
country weft and eaft; and the Dalriads, it is faid, on the 
-authority of Bede, the north-ftar of this early period, were 
received in the territories of the Piks (in parte Pictorum) : 
their fituation, as defcribed by the beft geographers, was in 
the peninfula ‘to the weft and‘fouth of the Clyde, the lower 
parts of Argylefhire. All the northern iflands and the He- 
budz were alfo a part of their dominions, fince they gave 
Hyona, or Icolmkill, to Columba. The fouthern extent of the 
Pikifh dominions is more uncertain, and an objeé in an hif- 
torical view of more importance, as it involves the queftion of 
the origin of the people between the walls; or, as our author 
properly obferves, in other words, was the fouth of Scotland 
peopled with Goths from the north of the fouth?—perhaps 
more correctly, with Scandinavian or German Goths. In 
different epochs the extent of their dominion feems to have va- 
ried; their original domains did not go farther fouth than 
Loch Fyn and Tay; but in 170, when the province of Vef- 
pafiana was broken, they reached to the wall of Antoninus, 
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admitting always that to the north of the mouth of the Clyde 
were.a Cumraig- ‘people, the Gadeni, which afterwards form- 
ed-a part of the kingdom of Strat-Clyde. They continued in 
this ftate to:the end of the fecond epoch, in 426, when they 
extended their dominions fo far as the wall of Gallio, feizing 
This poffeffion they conti- 
nued to retain tindifturbed, as: our author thinks, by their 
enemies, but not undifturbisg to their neighbours. The ex- 
pedition of Ochta and Ebufa, he-engages to fhow in the Sup- 
plement, was either doubtful or temporasy; but the Piks pur- 
fued their incurfions and conquefts beyond the Humber, till 
they were oppofed in 448 by Hengift and Horda in Kent. Mr 
Pinkerton thinks that they were not conquered ;; but either by 
treaties or force, they feem in a few vears again confined to 
the north of the Humber, where they probably founded the 
kingdom of Northumbria. The laft epoch, 685, eltablith- 
ed the Fikith monarchy, and confined it within the limits it. 
afterwards was to hold. Strat-Clyde till continued inde 
pendent, from the jealcufy of theneighbouring Piks and An+ 
gles, till thefe two powers joined againft it in 756: the Pikith 
power does not, however, from the moi careful enquiries we 
can make, feem, in this laft epoch, to reach uninterruptedly 
far, if it all, below the wall of Gallio. While they were thus 
_confmned on the fouth, they feem to have been more attentive 
:to the weltern provinces, and to annex thofe which they had 
formerly defpifed, while intent on the more fertile territories 
of England totheir dominions. ‘Two colonies of Crutheai, or 
Piks, occur alfo in Ireland in the province of Galway. 
yThe chapter on the language of the Piks is introduced by 
fome fevere reflections, not unlike thofe we have formerly fe- 
lected from the Differtation, on the ignorance, the brutality. 
the indocility of the Celts. Thefe occur in different parts of 
the volume, and we have ufually pafled them over, becaufe 
.we muf, at a. future period, return to the fubject. 
It isvenough at this. time to-obierve, that the Pikifh was 


« confefiedly net a written language; that no hiftorian or an- 


nalift was known in this mighty and powerful nation ; that it 


_ feems to have-been equally without letters and religion. ‘Lo 


purfue our avthor’s remarks on the language, - not the litera- 
ture, of the Piks, we muft return to the. great divifion into the 
German.and Scandinavian Goths. From the language of the 
. firft {pring the Tudefque, or ancient German; the Francic ; 
the Belyic;, the. Anglo-Belgic, more ccnataninky called the 
, Avglo-Saxen 5. Swabian; Swifs; Frific; modern German, 
- Dutch, and Eaglifh: Reina the latter are derived. the Swedith, 

.refembling the Icelandic, cr old Scandinavian, fince in Ice- 
Jand.at bas remained moft pure, as matt. diftiact from the cor- 
rupuen 
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tuption of other tongues; Norwegian, Pikifh, Danifh, now 
much corrupted by the neighbouring German, Icelandic, and 
modern Scottifh, In thé following extract is fome curious in- 
Formation, joined with che old fancy of keepifig the mouth fhut 
en accountof thecold, which has been even adopted by Milton, 


* A curious diftinétion between the Germaii dialect and the 
Scanainavian is, that the laser has, properly f{peakitig, no let- 
ter Pin it. Not above twenty words iegin with P ; aid they 
are all names of ae places, or real foreign words, as Pets 
land, fo called by the inbabitants; Papa, a foreign word, fae 
ther, applied to a prieft ; and the like. And even in thefe, P 
is pronounced V, Vetland, Vava. ‘Che Scandinavian has alfo 
no W atall. The Runic ‘alphabet wants E, G, P, Q, W, V, 
X, Z. On the contrary the Gothic of Ulphilas has b th Pand 
W; as have alio the Anglo-belyic, of which fo many noble 
{pecimens pra and the Tudefque. The'e tongues have 
alfo E, Gs P,Q, W, Z. The later Anglo Belgie has X and 

But V in particular, which fupplies ‘. oth P arid W in the 
Scandinavian, is unknown tothe Gorhic of Ulphilas, Tudefque, 
and oldeit Anglo-Bélgic, The Scandinavian has alfo no C; 
which is a fuperfluous letter in e¢ ery language having & and 5; 
and no Q. X, or Z; for g, it ules kv; “far X, As; “for Zy fads 
The Scandinavian has but ene fupernumerary letter, p, TH; 
the Gothic of Ulphilas has G, or Y, open, thus writen in 
Anglo-Belgic fmall letters; and in our Scot-fh 3; which be- 
ing the identic form of Z has made our ignorant printers of old 
poetry totally confound our lanzuage by putting Z in its place | 
inftead of Y. Ulphilas has alfo ¥, TH; u, or QU, which 
begins fo many Words in old Scotifl; and ov or CH, Bur the 
total want of P and W may be looked’ on as the grand literal 
diftinétion, between the Scandinavian and the German dialééts 
of the Gothic. And this féems a remarkable inftanee of the ef- 
fect of climate upon language ; for P and Ware the mott open 
of the lubial letters; and V isthe moft fhut. The former re- 
quires an open mouth; the later may be pronounced with the 
mouth almoft clofed, which rendered it an acceptablefubftiture in 
the cold clime of Scandinavia, where the people delighted, as 
they fill de:ight, in gutturals and dentals. The citmate rens 
dered their organs rigid and contracted ; and cold made them 
keep their mowths as much fhut as poffible,’ 


A betterreafon than the cold is given by lord Monboeddo, the 
author, we fuppofe, hintéd at, for the long words in imperfect 
languages, thanin the following paflage : 


‘ Hence alfo another grand diftinGion between ihe German 
and the Scandinavian ; namely, the length of the words in the 
former, and their fhortnefs in the later dialect. Long words, 
as a late author very jufily obferves, are infallible proofs of an 
original and ancient tongue. In times by frequent ufe, and 
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that defire of faytsg much with little effort, which is fo natural 
in a cold climate efpecially, words are contraéted by degrees. 
The words of Ulphilas are as long, or longer, than the Ger- 
man, or Fudefque. The Anglo-Belgic words are fhorter. The 
Scandinavian fhorter ftill.” 

Peanvahal, the name of a town at the eaftern end of the 
wall of Antoninus, is derived by our author, who is angry 
at every attempt in Celtic etymology, from peana, to extend ; 
and vahal, the broad found of veal, the Gorhic for wall. It 
is not much nearer than the Welfh pen y-wall, with the 


~ Welsh pronunciation of the w; but as it was rather in the Go- 


thic than the Cumraig territories, we may fafely follow our 
author, The general argument in favour of the univerfality 
of the Pikifh language, is the fmall number of Celts compared 
with the Goths; but Mr. Pinkerton ought to be cautious that 
this argument is not turnedagainft him. Hfit fhould appear that 
the weflern iflands were really peopled by Piks or Norwegians, 
the prevalence of Celtic language will fhow, that the Celts 
were at leaft conquerors in literature, and defpotically im- 
pofed their language on their matters. Aud awhat elfe could be 
expelted in the feat of the little literatdre, the little /cience, and 
the re ligion of thofe days, each explained in the Celtic tongue, in 
the tongue of thofe who throughout thcfe volumes are ftigmatifed 
as fearcely fuperior to brutes? Mr. Pinkerton may be affured 
that this is dictated by no nattonal vanity; and that the hand 
which forms thefe words is truly Gothic, and even Belgo- 
Gothic. 

In the defcription of the manners of the Piks, there is no- 
thing very ftrikingly original. Our author firlt gives the de- 
fcription of Pikifh manners from the Roman authors, and 
next, as the Piks were Goths, he defcribes the Gothic man- 
ners mn general as ilfuftrating what the claflical writers may 
have omitted. We muft not, however, fuppofe, that Gothic 
manners are neceflarily Pikifh’; as the Goths, when they fe- 
parated ‘from the firft great ‘colony, might in a colder cli- 
mate have loft fome of their cuftoms, and adopted others 
more fuitable to their northern fituation. In general, Mr. 
Pinkerton lras confined himfelf'to the manners of the Scandi- 
navian Goths, except where he introduces different traits, to 
Hiuftrate his fyftem of the Gothic origin of the Piks. 

- It has been obferved, that one inftance only occurs of mo- 
warchy among. the Piks of the weftern coaft; and our author 
ts of opinion: that the moft ancient monarchies (he fhould have 
faid "yovetnments) were democracies ; but this affertion muft 
‘be limited to the north, the feat of liberty. Verfe was 


fo common’ aftion g: the” Goths, that it was sot unufual to 
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accoft a ftranger in verfe, who would anfwer in the fame way. 
Indeed this, among uncultivated (we dare not add barbarous) 
nations, was fo common, that it is now fcarcely a paradox to 
fay that verfe was anterior to profe. We may indeed allow, 
that the verfe of the Goths is more violent, animated, and 
fierce than that of the Celts; in other words, it is replete 
‘ with warm alacrity of mind, chearful courage, amd quick 
wifdom ;’ it isreplete too with bold enterprize, {pirited horror, 
and fierce revenge. But the Celtic poetry is not fojufily chaw 
racterifed, when itis faid to be * wholly melancholic in a fu- 
preme degree ; full of deaths, mifery, and madnefs.’ ‘There 
is indeed a gloom caft over the whole, the gloom of fequef- 
tered wildnefs, the reflection of the fcenes around. But death 
is fought rather than deprecated; the warrior is honoured and 
the victor adored’; the fongs of his bards raife him to the high- 
eft fame; and it is the complaint of Offian, whether Scots or 
Irith, of the fourth or the fourteenth century, is of little im- 
portance, that he‘could not die nobly in the field. 

The lait chapter of the firft volume is on Pikifh antiquities 
in Scotland.» ‘After eftablifhing ‘that the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain were either Celts or Goths, ‘and treating M. Bailly’s 
reverie exactly with the degree of ridicule and argument which 
it deferved, Mr. Pinkerton "goes ‘onto enquire whether the 
rude remains. in this ifland> were Celtic'or Gothic. ' No great 
advantage to the ingenuity of either race could be derived by 
allowing their claim; yet our author is ftill violent againf ‘the 
Celts, and will not allow them any fhare in thefe monuments. 
We think he decidedly proves that they are not Druidic. Of 
the Druidic monuments pointed out by Borlafe, he is willing 
to allow only the ‘Cromlechs:to be Celtic, as fuitable to fach 
a favage indolent race... The rock idols, the pierced ftones, 
the rocking tones, and rock hafons, are, in his opinion,,,ac- 
cidental appearances arifing from natural canfes, though he 
points out a rocking flone as a fepulchral monument, in the 
firft book of the Argonautics of Apollonius. Some of thefe 
monuments. may probably, he thinks, be attributed to the 
Danes, ‘The fingle ftones ereét, barrows, or fepulchral hil- 
locks, temples, and places of judgment, caftles, caves, and 
entrenchments, which remain, he attributes exclufively to the 
Goths. Stonehenge he fuppofes to be a place of judgment, 
or meeting, the rude parliament of thofe times, where evéry 
one had a vote; ‘and in which the flones acrofs were for the 
chief to afcend when he fpoke to the people. No attempt 
was too arduous for a whole nation or a vaft army ; anda ftone 
may, he fufpects, be raifed by forcing it up an inclined arti- 
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ficial mount, while its end may be fuffered to drop from the 
perpendicular fide, and in this way it may be kept erect: an- 
other ftone might, if neceflary, be placed on its top in the fame 
manner, and the mounds, when they had performed their of- 
fice, might be removed. This is truly ‘ labor improbus,’ but 
no very improbable or pnnaturgl fyftem, 

- ‘The Appendixcentains fome ufeful and neceflary documents ; 
‘but the fecond volume of this work we muft confider in a fu- 
‘ture Number; the Enquiry abounds with fo many things not 
generally known, and contains a fy ftem fo different from thole 
of later authors, that we cannat follow our enterprifing hiito- 
rian with too much care, 
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172 inveltigate the obfolete remains of other times, delivered 
in a language of which few have been hardy or inqui- 
_ fitive enough to attempt the acquifition; to elucidate thofe 
writings, and clothe them in the ungenial, we truft not ungrace- 
_ ful, vefture of modern rhyme, are atchievements that might 
have flaggered many a literary knight-errant and enterprifing 
antiquary— Yet all this has been attempted and accomplifhed 
by a lady, in her firft poetical attempt, who ftarts forward ¢ the 
avowed champion of her country’s lovely mufe.’ Let it, how- 
ever, be remembered, that fhe is the daughter of the late Mr. 
Brooke, a nate well known to patriots and poets: and 


— Fortes.creantur, fortibus. 





We cannot, indeed, allow that we are always convinced by 
this:-lady's arguments, or charmed by the harmony of her num- 
bers; but we eftimate her defects as light when balanced againft 
her merits. We are. pleafed, with her {pirit and animation, and 
refpeét her abilities. 

For an ample and fatisfactory account of ancient Irith poetry, 
fhe refers us to the writings of O’Conor, O*Halloran, and Val- 
Jancey. Their zeal for the literary honour of their country is 
applauded in the moft rapturous terms; and mijfs Brooke has 
imbibed no fmall portion of their fpirit, Her zeal indeed, like 
theirs, fometimes overflows the bounds of difcretion. 


‘ The produdions of our Irifh-bards exhibit a glow of culti- 
vated genius,—a fpirit of elevated heroi{m,—fentiments of pure 
honour,— inftar ces of difinterefted patriotifm,— and manners of 
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a degree of refinement totally affonifhing, at a period when 
the reft of Europe was nearly funk in barbarifm: and’ is not 
all this very honourable to our countrymen? Will they not 
be benefired,—-will they not be gratified, at the lufire refleéted 
én them by anceftors fo very different from what modern pre- 
judice has been tiudious to reprefent them? But this 1s not 
all.’?-—— ' 

‘Much -to the fame purpofe is here added; but this fupe- 
rior ftate of civilization, however extolled and fupported by 
fome patriotic aatiquaries of Ireland; will never be admitted by 
their fturdy opponents: The eyenot dazzled by national en- 
thufiafm will reject the telef{cope of credulity, and never difco- 
ver thofe brilliant fcenes through the dark clouds that hang 
around them. “The philofophical hiftorian will not allow the 
exiftence of the race of Milefian ‘monarchs, nor confider the 
fairy tales of their Fileas as the records.of hiftary. 

The firft heroic poem in this colleGion is entitled Conloch ; 
the author, and vxa# time in which it.was written, unknown. 
« But it is impoffible, mifs Brooke {ays, to avid afcribing it to 
a very early period, as the language is fo much older than that 
of any of my originals ‘(the War Opes: excepted), and quite 
different from the ftyle of thofe pieces which are known tobe 
the compofitions of the middle ages.’ Of the ftyle we certain- 
ly pretend not to judge, yet from fome exprefhons’ and Tenti- 
ments (we draw our opinion from the tranflation), we can hard- 
ly fuppofe it to have been compofed fo early as the middle-ages. 
The two following poems, we believe, are of later date, though, 
like the prefent, founded on, or framed from, traditionary tales 
of great antiquity. We cannot well fuppofe that Greece and 
Perfia were known to the Irith bards in times preceding the 
middle ages; that they then underftood the claffical phrafe * the 
palm of valour;’ or knew that knights bound themfelves by 
‘the wow of chivalry.’ a 

The meafure:in which this: poem is written is irregular ; 
for which the’ tranflator, in our opinion, needlefly apologifes, 
It is told in an abrupt and fpirited manner, and ftrongly.re- 
fembles that in Offian’s works, entitled Carthon. Cuchullin, 
in this, kills his fon, through the fame miftake that Cleflamor 
does his in the other: and the young heroes are infpired by the 
fame principle, of its being difgraceful for a warrior to reveal 
his name to a foe. The ‘refemblance between the compofitions 
of the Irifh Oifin, and the Caledonian Offian, is indeed very 
ftriking ; we fhall point out more inftances as we proceed. They 
andeed fufficiently prove that a ftrict intercourfe formerly fub- 
fitted between the Irifh and the Highland Celts. The fame tra- 
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ditionary tales *, with fome variations, which may naturally. be 
accounted fot by their having been preferved for ages by me- 
mory.alone,.are recorded in both countries. Macpherfon, , 
whois never ‘mentioned in the prefent performance, has, we 
believe, embellithed many a ftory, in itfelf fimple, and poflibly 
abfurd :.-but, ‘from what-we here find, we cannot fuppofe, how- 
ever he adorned or arranged, that he invented them. Mifs 
Brooke; whatever he might be, is, we doubt, not faithful 
to her original, and we perceive in this poem that peculiar beau- 
ty, a mixture of fimplicity and pathos, which is fometimes to 
be difcovered in the artlefs compofitions of antiquity, where 


¢ Unrefifted nature ftorms the heart. 


- Conloch thus makes himfelf known to his father: 


-.. £O yes! toofurely am I thine! . 
No longer L the fatal truth conceal. 
Never before did any foe 
“ ‘"Thé’name of Conloch know; 
Nor would T now to thee my birth reveal, 
| But fafety; even from thy dear hand decline, 
Did not my ebbing blood, and fhort*hing breath, 
‘Secure thy Conloch’s honour -in his death. 
© But, ah Cucullin!—daunile(s knight!— 
Ah!—had’ft thou better mark’d the fight! 
Thy fill in-arms might foon have made thee know 
+ "Phat I was,only Aai/fa foe! 
. Thou would’ft have feen, for glory though I fought, 
Defence,—not, blood I fought. ee 
Thou would’it have feen, from that dear breaft, 
Nature and love thy Conloch’s arm arreft! 
* ‘Fhou would’ft have feen his fpear inftindtive flray ; 
” “And, when occafion dar’d its force, 
‘Still from that form it fondly turn’d away, 
‘ And gave to air its courte,’ 
This is truly beautiful, and the image in the Iaft line parti- 
cularly firiking. That, of the fpear ladnched by Cucullin, is. 
likewife extremely charatteriftic: © 


¢ Flown with the fpear, his rage forfook 
The hero’s generous breaft.’ 


An image fomewhat. fimilar, and we. recolle& it in no other 
author, occurs in Talo. .As.we have not the original by us, 
we fhall give it in Mr. Hoole’s tranflation. 


— we 





* The hiftory of the fons of Ufnoth, given in the notes as a tranflation 
from an o!d Irifh poem, in the moft material circumftances, the marvellous 
excepted, agrees with a ftory in Offian’s works. Whether that did not fuit 
the editur’s plan, or whether/he did not find it in the copy which formed 
the foundation for his elegant fuperftructure, is not for us to rt, 
¢ Swift 
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¢ Swift flies the fhaft; as fwiftly flies her prayer, 
That all its fury may be {pent in air !” 


The next poem is, “ Magnus the Great,’ and contains a dia- 
logue between Oifin and St. Patrick. Mifs Brooke thinks the 
language of this poem, as it now ftands, too ‘wmodern tobe a- 
f{cribed to an earlier period than the middle ages. This phrafé 
includes a very extended fpace of. time, yet poffibly the con- 
ceffion fhould be fomewhat: greater. .,A, Scandinavian king, 
called Magnus, is acknowledged to have made fgme)defcents on 
Ireland in the eleventh century: we may: paturallyfuppofe, 
therefore, that this compofition did not exift till fome confider- 
able time after that event: as likewife from the bard’s‘remov- 
ing the a¢tion of the poem to the days of Oifin and St. Patrick. 
Whether they were cotemporaries or not, it here fignifies but lit- 
tle. St. Patrick flourifhed in ‘the fifth century. And as we 
could not reconcile to-ourfelves, ‘.Grecian, fhores, and Perfian 
foes,’ &¢c. in a poem prior to the dark ages, neither, in the 
midit of them, do we think that an old Irith Fi/ea would talk of 
‘ Moorith kings ;. proud India’s fplendid plains; of filken ftan- 
dards decorated with its gems; or of wax-lights, and: faffron, 
ufed at banquets.’ Not, though mifs Brooke tells ‘ the Anti-hi- 
bernian critic; that her countrymen’s Phoenician origin; of it- 
felf fufficiently accounts for their knowledge of the fitnation, 
inhabitants, manners, &c. of the various-nations-of the earth.’ 
Not, though fhe affures us, that ‘ the hterary and intelleGual- 
turn of the ancient Irifh, frequently fent them in queftof know- 
ledge to different parts of the globe.’ Not, though Mr..O’Hal- 
loran afferts, on the authority of early writers, that * the cele- 
brated champion Conall Cearnach, mafter of the Ulfter knights, 
was a&wally at Jerufalem at the time of the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour, and related the. ftory to.the king of Uliter on his return.’ 
Not, though an Irifh poet dedicated a. book to, Theodofius in the 
fifthcentury. Not, though we are referred for other inftances 
and proofs, * to the learned works of O’Conor, O’ Halloran, and 
Vallancey ; names dear to every {pirit of liberality and {cience, 
but by Jrifbmen peculiarly to be revered.’ 

With all due refpeé to thefe gentlemen, and the fair author, 
we cannot perceive what peculiar honour redounds to the pre- 
fent generation of the Irith; if it be allowed that their country 
was ina ftate of high civilization when the reft of Europe was 
~4mmerfed in barbarifm; fince, admitting the faé&, they mutt 
have degenerated in an imverfe ratio, as the other parts of Eu- 
rope advanced in.knowledge and politenefs. If we believe Gi- 
raldus Cambrenfis, they were rude and barbarous in Henry the 
Second’s time. And even in queen Rlizabeth’s days, accord- 
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ing.to our beft hiftorians, they had not recovered from this re 
trograde, mode of proceeding, when Spenfer afked them this 
pertinent queftion. * If fuch old fchotars, why. fo unlearned 
dtill 2” 
Jn this and the following poem, Oifin, like Carhtlacus’ among 
the Druids in Mona, is rather unruly, and feems iH-fuited to 
his monkith companions, He thus opens the poem : 


“J care not for thee, fenfelefs clerk ! 
Nor-all thy plalming throng, 

_ Whofe ftupid fouls, unwifely dark, 
Reje& the light of fong : 

* Unheeding, while it pours the firain, 
. With Finian glory {weil’d,; 

‘Such as thy thought can Biice contain, 

“Thine eye has ne’er beheld !’ 


“The ftory, which he afterwards narrates, is nearly the fame 
2s that of Fiwcatn. Swaran is there fubftituted for Macnus: 
and Conun (the Gaelic Therfites) infults him in this poem, as 
he. does Cuculin in the other.' “Fhe combat between the two 
heroes and their fubfequent diatogue, beara ftrong refemblance— 
* Some images‘ in them, as well as in other parts of the poem, 
‘are exaétly alike. Finn, like’Fingal, is always pre-eminent in 
valour, courtefy, and magnanimity. His favourite grey-hound 
is Bran: his fword,’* the fon of Luno,’ a {mith of Lochlin. 
The demand, and refufal of « the f{poufe and dog,’ though 
the characters are different, are narrated in the fame manner 
as m‘Matpherfon’s Offian. To trace every fimilar circum- 
ftance, and many more might be pointed out, would incroach 
too much ep our limits. ‘The reader will form his ‘own opinion 
relative to this refemblance—we have already ventured to give 
ours. “The conclufion, which may be confidéred as one of thefe 
fimilar paflages, ‘is pleafingly patlietic: 


¢ Thou haft my tale, ho’ memory bleeds, 
And forrow wafles,my frame, 

Still will I tell of former deeds, 
And live on former fame ! 

‘ Now old,—the ftreams of life congeal’d, 
’ Bereft of all my joys! — 

No {word this wither’d hand can wield, val 
No fpear my arm employs, ~, 

* Among thy clerks, my laft fad hour 
Its weary fcene pralongs; . _ 3 

And pfalms mutt now fupply the pow’r . 
Ot victory’s lofty fongs.’ Se 


The third heroic poem is eme-ne * the Chace’;’ the interlo- 
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cutors the fame as before. It is, we fhould fappofe, of nearly 
the fame antiquity as the preceding, A curious extraat, from 
Mr. Walker’s Memoirs of the Frith Bards, is prefixed. He 
obferves that, 

‘ The ftory is extremely interefting, and siahneble ‘well con- 


ducted ; and for brilliancy of fancy, and powers of defeription, 
we may almoft rank the author with Ariofto -himfelf,? 


It indeed much refembles fome of his’ tales in the Orlando 
Furiofo. And ashe, when about to relate, any of his moft mar- 
vellous adventures, generally appeals to archbifhop Turpin as 
an evidence, or makes very ferions proteftations of his veracity ; 
fo Oifin, being defired by the faint not to exceed the bounds of 
truth, he gravely affures him, that falfhood was unknown to the 
Finian race; he is extremely. hurt even at the infinuation, and 
declares, that were the fons of Comhal and Mornialive, &c, &c. 


¢ Not then,, as now, fhould Calphruin’s fon, 
His fermons here prolong ; 

With bells, and palms, the land o’er-run, 
And hum his holy fong !’ 


This paflage, and fome: other , lines that, follow, 4 is not,,% 
muft be confeffed, of a very heroic appearance;, yet there are 
others extremely fpirited and fublime. 


¢ Patrick. Ceafe thy vain thoughts, and facta ection 
Can death thy chiefs asitere a j 
Son of the King of mighty, hofts, 
Their gluries are n0 more. 


¢ Confide in him whole high decree 
O’er-rules all earthly power ; 
And bend to him thy humble knee, 
_ To him devotethy hour; 


* And let thy contrite prayer be made 
‘To him who rules-above ; 
_Entreat for his almighty-aid, 
For his protecting love! .» 


‘ Tho’ (with thy’perverfe will at ftrife,) 
Thou d-cm’'ft it ftrange to fay, 

He gave thy mighry fatter life; 
And took ¢tiat life away. 


$ Difix. Alas! thy words fad import Séir. 
And grating founds impart ; 
They come with torrure to’mine ear, 
And anguifh to my heart ! 


Not for ‘hy God thefe torfehes fpring, 
That drain their weeping fource, 

But that my Father, and my King, 

Now lies a lifelefs corfe! 
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* Too much | have already done, 
Thy Godhead’s fmile to gain ; 
That hus each wonted joy I fhun, 
And with thy~clerks remain ! 
¢ The royal robe, the focial board, 
~  Mofie:and mirth are’o’er, ©” 
And the dear art I once ador’d 
I now enjoy no more; * 
’- $ For now no bards; from Oifin’s hand, 
\."Pheiwonted gift: receive; « 
Nor hounds, ‘nor horn I now command, 
Nor martial feats atchieve !’ 


' ©ffian does not appear in thefe lines as a very promifing con- 
vert: but the quick fenfibility of a bard and warrior is well de- 
lineated, ‘and the melancholy retrofpection to happier days na- 
tural-and affecting. Of the following fpeeches of Oifin the 
reader may judge :-we fhall omit a fhort ftory,.and connect them. 
He probably will concur withus in admiring the fpirit, the rude 
and wild fublimity of ‘Oifin’s fentiments, whatever ‘he may 
think of his fyftem of divinity.” Patrick tells Oifin that, 


¢ Nor Finn, nor all the Finian race, 
Can with his power compare, 

Who to yon orbs affigns their place, 
And rules the realms of air ! 


* For man yon azure vault he {preads, 
And clothes the flow’ry’ plains ; 

On every tree foit fragrance fheds, 
And blooming fruit ordains ! 

‘Tis he who gives the peopl’d ftream, 
Replete with life to flow ; 

Who gives the moon’s refplendent beam, 
And fun’s meridian glow ! 


¢ Would’ft thou thy puay*king compare 
To that Almighty hand, 
Which form’d fair earth, and ambient air, 
And bade their powers expand? 
¢ Ozfin. It was not on a fruit or, flower 
My king his care beftow’d,; . 
He better knew to fhew his power . 
In honour’s glorious road. . 
‘ To load with death the hottile field ; 
In blood, his might proclaim ; 


Our land with wide proteion fhield, 
And wing to heaven his fame!’ 
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He proceeds to enumerate a variety of: Finn’s exploits, and 
concludes-with, 

‘In ev’ry mouth 47s fame we meet, 
Well known, and well beliew’d ;—— 
I have not heard of any feat 
Thy cloudy King atchiew’d.’ 

Patrick reprobates the bard, and tells him that Finn and all 
his heroes were now in a ftate of torment. ‘Though we do not 
approve much more of Patrick’s religious creed than of Oifin’s, 
yet,we may apply to the latter what has been faid of ‘his dra- 
matic countryman, , 

‘ His tongue may err, his heart is in the right.’ 


We were indeed much {truck with the generous, warm, and 
eccentric fublimity of the anfwer—We thought of uncle Toby’s 
imprecation and the recording angel. 


‘ Oifin. If God then rules, why is the chief 
Of Comhal’s gen’rous race 
To fiends confign’d, without relief 
From juftice, or from grace ? 


¢ When, were thy God himfelf confin’d, 

_ My king, of mild renown, 

Would quickly all his chains unbind, 
And give him back his crown. 

¢ For never did his generous breaft 
Reject the feeling glow ; 

Refufe to fuccour the diftreft, 
Or flight the captive’s woe. 

¢ His ranfom loos’d the prifoner’s chainis, 
And broke the dire decree ; 

Or, with his hofts, on glory’s plains, 
He fought to fet them free!’ 


The fourth heroic poem is entitled Moira Borb, and afcribed 
‘to Oifin; but * the language is evidently not earlier than that 
of the middle centuries.’ The ftory is wild and extravagant ; 
and refembles, like the former, thofe which were imported from 
the Eaft during the time of the crufades. 

A fpecimen of the marvellous, with which it abounds, will 
not prove unentertaining : 


‘In the fame path the princefs took, he came, 
And more than human feem’¢ his monftrous frame ; 
A magic fteed its giant burden bore, 

And fwiftly gain’d upon the trembling thore! 


‘ Fierce did he feem, as one in fight renown’d ; 
Dark on his head a gloomy helmet frown’d ; 
Embofs'’d 
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Embofsid: with art, he held a mighty fhield, =“ 
And well bis arm its ponderous orb could wield { 


¢ Two fpears of victory, on its front engrav’d, 
Stood threat’ning, as if every foe they brav’d ! 
Never our eyes had fuch a fight beheld, 

Nor ever chief fu dreadfully excell’d ! 


*-His heavy fword, of more than monftrous fizey 
Next ftruck with wonder our admiring eyes ; 
When, bending forward, from his mighty thigh 
He drew, and wav’d its mafly weight on high ! 

« Of princely fway the cloudy champion feem’d, 
And gerror from his eye imperial ftreain’d! 

A foul of fire was in his features feen, 

In his proud port, and his impetuous mien ! 

* His wond’rous fteed was like the torrent’s force; 
White as.its foam, and rapid as its courfe! © 
Proud, the defyer of our hoft he bore, 

And fprung with fury to the hoftile fhore. 

* A fight Itke this had never met our eyes, 

Or firuck our fenfes with a like. furprize ; 

To ice a fteed thus courfing on the wave, 

And his fierce rider thus the ocean brave !’ 


We come now to the War Odes, and an introduétory dif- 
courfe concerning them: in which the Norman bard at the bat- 
tle of Haftings, and the Troubadours are, we apprehend, im- 
properly alluded to as fucceffors of the Celtic bards. The firft 
Ode is attributed to Fergus, the Ard-filea, or chief bard: of 
the Fenti, or Fingalians. Oifin, in Irifh ‘poetry; ‘is ‘but the 
fecond. - It is addreffed to Ofgur, and fappofed. to have been 


fang at the battle of Gabhra, in which he killed Cairbre, and 
“ afterwards fell himfelf. ~This battle, * the Annals ef Innis- 
fallen and other ancient records inform ‘us, was fought in the 
- year of our Lord 296.’ How then can' we fuppofe that Oifin, 


Ofgur’s-father, ‘lived to be cotemporary with-St. Patrick in the _ 
fifth century? The fame aétionis noticed in the firft book of 
Temora. .‘The lamentation of Fingal there over his grandfon 


“is extremely fine and pathetic ; and a note here informs us that, 


¢ Finn, ‘at the time of this battle, was abfent on a Roman ex- 


" pedition, and Cairbre took advantage of this circumflane, to 


haften the iffue of the conteft. A, beautiful and moft atfecting 
poem (afcribed to Oifin) on this fubjeét, informs us, that Finn, 
With-his troops, ‘returned on the eve of the battle,’ and that he 
arrived juft time enough totake a laftadieu of his dying grand- 


. fons Their meeting is defcribed, and is deeply parhettc. ihe 


poet alfo adds, that ** Finnnever after was known to fimile ; 
peace, after that, had no {weets, nor war any trimmphs that 
’ could 
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, could reftore joy to his breaft, or raife one with for ambition or 


for glory, even though the empire of Heaven itfelf-were to be 
won by his arm,. or were offered to his acceptance !2. 


It is evident, as we obferved before, that Mr. Macpherfon 
did not always invent, yet he certainly koee how to tell a ftory 
in his own way extremely well. There is much poetical as well 
as martial {pirit in this ode: it is, we fufpec, of great anti- 
quity. But we hope mifs Brooke will not infift on our believ- 
ing it, as fhe thinks we have fufficient reafon to conclude, to be 
the sdentic ode fung by Fergus during the aétion. ‘The fecond 
ode contains an addrefs from the fame ‘bard, to Gaul the fon of 
Morni, once the moft dangerous enemy, and afterwards Finn’s 
braveft hero and fincereft friend. ‘The bards of [reland’and the 
Highlands concur in this account. We began to entertain fome 
fufpicion that this ode was not of equal antiquity with the for- 
mer, and were going to ebjeé to * lion- foul :’—to the * patron 
of fchools, and peaceful fcience,” &c. but we were filenced by 
anote, taken from Mr, O’Halloran, affuring us that, 


« The knowledge of arms was but.a part of the education of 
the Celtic warrior.” In Ireland, they were well intormed in 
hiftory, poetry, and the polite arts; they were fworn.to be the 
protectors of the fair, and the avengers of their wrongs: aud te 
be polite in words and addrefs, even to their greateft encmigs,’ 


How ftrangely have Tacitus, Diodorus, Pomponius Mela, 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, and Mr. Pinkerton been miftaken! 
The third ode is tranflated frem-one written by a. Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, .on his fetting out on a voyage to Spain, in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, This we confider as too modern a perform- 
ance to be critically examined. Maifs Brovke fuppofes that the 
idea might have been fuggeited by the third ode of Horace; and 

- that, though fhe will not run the rifque, her readers may, of 
preferring it to that of Horace. As we are not to be reckoned 
among the readers of that defcription, we fhall proceed to the 
Elegies. 

« The Irith languaze, perhaps beyond all others, is peculiar- 
ly fuired to every fubject of Elegy ; and, accordingly, we find 
it excel in plaintive and fentimental poetry. The Love Elegies 
of the Irifh.are exquifitely pathetic, and breathe an artlefs ten- 
dernefs, thut is intinitely more affeCling than all the laboured 
pomp of declamatory woe.’ 


The firft is addreffed * to the daughter of Owen,’ and writ- 
ten. by one O’Geran, but his name only remains known. This, 
the * moft.béautifiil compofition that mifs Brooke ever faw, and 
of which fhe ates be give an idea,’ begius thus. 

« Daughter 
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¢ Daughter of Owen! behold my grief! 
Look foft pity’s dear relief ! 
Qh! let the beams of thofe life-giving eyes. 
Bid my fainting heart arife, 
And, from the now opening grave, 
Thy faithful lover fave!’ 


It muft farely be the language, not the fentiment, that is fo 


enchanting ! ‘The requeft is as abfurd as that of a lover in one 
of Dryden’s plays : 


‘ Ye gods, annihilate. both {pace and time, 

And abe two lovers happy.’ 
Nay, it is rather more fo: as the gods are implored to grant 
one extravagant wifh, and a mere mortal the other. This 


_ elegy, however, in many places is truly affecting. The 


fecond, its era equally unknown, exhibits an elegant fimplicity. 
The third we prefer: it was compofed by one Edmond Ryan, 
who commanded a company of the unhappy Free-booters, 
called Rapparees ; and who, after the battle of the Boyne, were 
compelled to quit their dwellings and poffeffions, and at latt, 
in general, perifhed by the fword, cold, or.famine. There 
is-great delicacy in the fentiments: of which the concluding 
ftanza of our quotation will give a neti inftance. The ele- 
gy thusopens: _ 
* Bright her locks of beauty eras, 
Curling fair, and {weetly flowing ; 
And her eyes of fmiling blue, 
_ Oh how foft! how heav ‘nly g.owing ! 


. Ah! ! poor plunder’d heart of pain ! 
When wilt thou have end of mourning ?>— 
This long, long year, I look in vain 
To fee my only hope returning. 


*Oh! would thy promife fithful prove, 
And to my food, fond bofom give thee ; 

Lightly then my fteps would move, : . 
Joyful fhould my arms receive thee. 


* Then, once more, at early morn, 
Hand in hand we fhould be fraying, 

Where the dew-drop decks the thorn, 
With its pearls the woods arraying. 


¢ Cold and fcornful as thou art, 
Love’s fond vows and faith belying, 
Shame for thee now rends my heart, 
My pale cheek with bluthes dying! 


¢ Why art thou falfe to me and love? 


Kile health and joy with thee are vanifh’d) 
Is j it becaufe forlorn I rove, 


Without a crime, unjuftly banifh’d ? ' 
| * Safe 
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Safe thy charms with me fhould tett, 
Hither did thy pity fend thee; 


Pire the love that fills my breaft, 
From itftf it would defend thee.’ 


Some additional ftanzas likewife, fent'to the author after the 
firft copy, bear ftrong marks of fenfibility and original genius: 


* Ah! what woes are mine to bear; ci 
Lile’s fair morn with clouds o’ercafting ! 
Doom’d the vidtimi of defpair! 
Youth’s gay bloom, pale forrow blafting ! 
* Sad the bird that figgs alone, 
Flies to wilds, unfeen to languifh, 
Pours, unheard, the ceafelefs mcan, 
And wattes; on defart, air its anguifh! 
“Mine, -O haplefs:bitd! thy fate!— 
The plunder'd neft,—the lonely forrow!— 
The loft—the lov’d—harmonious m ite} — 
The wailing might,—the chearlefs morrow 
* O thou dear hoard of treafur'’d love ! mat 
_ Though thefe fond arms thould tie’*ér poffe/s thee; 
. Sull—sftill my-heatt its faith fhall prove, 
And its laft fighs fhall breathe to blefs thee!’ 

We have two more-elegies of modern date; not devoid of 
ifitereft and pathos, particularly, if we eonftder of how few li- 
terary advantages thofe who compofed them were pofleffed. For 
a pleafing account of their authors we refer to the book itfelf. 

Mifs Brooke’s poetito-patriotic fpirit flames forth in every 
advertifement pfefixed to the different fpecies of poetry fhe has 
tranflated.. .In her.thoughts on Irifh fongs, fhe affures us that 

‘ It is fcarcely poffible that any latiguage can be.mioré adapt- 
ed to lyric poetry than thé Irifhy The poetry of many of our 
fongs is indeed already mufic, without the aid of a tune; fo 
great is the f{moothnefs and harmony. of its cadences. Nor is 
this'to be wondered at, when we confider the advantage the Irifh 
has, in this particular, beyond every other language, of flow- 
ing off, in vowels, upon the ear’ : ; 

She makes many ‘other ebfervations in their favour; and mo+ 
deftly regrets her being unable to do juftice to their merits. 
They are of no gregt antiquity, nor, in out Opinion, who can 
only judge from the tranflation; emitiently beautiful. _ We dif> 
cover fome marks, however, of originallity’and genius. 

The concluding tale is extravagantly romantic, asthe reader 
may fuppofe,; when we inform ‘him, that the ftory is ‘ taken 
from a reyolution in the hiftory of ancient Ireland, A. M. 3649; 
and is related by Keatitig; O’Halloran, ‘and Warher.’ It is, 
Voi. LXX. Fu, 1790. : D how : 
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“he _ Lravels.énto the Interior Parts of Africa. 


however, well told, and the introduGtion and conclitfion ma- 


naged with addrefs. Mifs Brooke is always attentive to her 
country’s literary et 





* ght ol ad imum 


Gir s ab inceffu procefferat. ° 


‘We are far from condemning her ; but hope fhe will excufe 
us for fometimes fmiling at the excefs to which fhe has carried 
her enthufiafm. To the poetical talents of her Gaelic anceftors 
and her own we pay refpect., We have been entertained with her 
tranflations from every different {pecies of compofition mentioned 
in the title-page, and recommend her performance to the anti- 


quary and the man of genius, he 
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Travels ints the Iuterior Pates of Africa, by the Way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the Years 1780, 81, 82,- 83, 345 and 85. 
Yranfiated from the French of M. le Vaillant. 2 Vols. Sue. 
225. Boards. . Robinfons. 


Travels from the Cape of Good Hope: into or Interior Parts of 
Africa. Tranflated from the French of Manfiewr: Vaillant. 
2 Vols. Sve. 125: Boavds. Lane. 


HILE wehave followed Mr. Bruce from the northern 
fhores of “Africa, along the eaftern coatts bordering on 

the Red Sea, we have delayed’ our account of ‘Travels into 
Africa in a “different: direCtion, ‘whofe celebrity’ on the cén- 


* tinent has oceafioned two Englifi’ tratflations ‘to ‘appear at the 


fame time. In fa&t, M. Vaillant’s work was fone time 
fince in our hands, and would have beer noticed in its ori- 
ginal form; if we had found’it fo very interefting and import- 


‘ant as it has been reprefented. Though,! like Kolben, ftation- 
~ ary, like him Hable to‘ be'deceived, and’ofcourfe toincur the 
- cenfures of M. Vaillant, we are not wholly ‘unacquainted with 


the fouthern extremity of Aftica. We have long fince had the 
faithful Sparman’ S defcription i in our hands, and the correét, un- 


__ adorned narrative of Paterfon. M. Vaillant, lefs cold and phleg- 


matic than the Swede, Jefs attentive and more eager than Mr. 
Paterfon, had produced ‘a work more captivating to the general 
reader, bit lefs attraétive to the philofopher. The affeétation 
of fentiment and fenfibility which pervade ‘every page, often 
difguit; and defcriptions: decorated with all the luxuriance, all 


_ the meretricious ornaments of language, do ‘not appear appli- 


cable to the fimple uncultivated Hottentots. Nature, fimpli- 


‘city, eafe, and even elegance, eternally recur; but let us take 


Pe a ketch 
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afketch from M. Vaillant’s own pencil, in his more fober, de- 
{criptive humour : he {peaks of the Gonaquais, one of the mott 
diftant hordes, where the fimple elegance of nature can have re- 
ceived no diftortion from more corrupted manners. 


‘The huts, conf: ucted like thofe of Hottentots in the coloz 
nies, were cizht’or nine fect in diameter, and were covered 
with ox or fheep fkins, but more commonly with mats. They 
had'only one opening, very narrow and low ; andit was in thé 
middie of the hat thar the family kindled their fire. . The thick 
{moke with which thefe kennels were filled, and which had no 
other vent but the duor, added to the ftench which they always 
retain, wou'd have ftifled any European who might, have had 
the courage to remain in them two minutes: cuftom, however, 
renders all this fupportable to thefe favages. Indeed they do 
not continue in them during the day, but on the approach of 
night each returns to his habitation, fpreads out his’ ‘mat, ¢o- 
vers it with a fheep’s fkin, and fleeps as foundly upon it asif he 
lay on'the fofieit down. When the nights are too cold, they 
ufe for a covering a fkin like that upoi which [ lay; the Gon- 
aquas always procure them by barter. In the morning thefe 
beds are rolled-up, and placed in a corner of the hut; and,. if 
the weather is fine, they expofe them to the air and the fun. 
They then beat them, one after another, to fhake off, not bugs, 
as in Europe; but infects, and another kind of vermin no lefs 
troublefome, to which the exccflive heat of the climate renders 
thefe favages very fubjedt, and which they are not able to get 
rid of, notwithflanding all their care and attention. When they 
have no. prefling bufinefs to employ them, they make ftrict 
fearch for thefe’ vermin, which they deftroy with their teeth : 
this appears to them the eafieft and readieft method.’ 


To complete the picture, we muft felec traits from different 
parts,» Even our author allows the Hottentots to be indolent, 
cowardly, carelefs, gluttonous, and filthy: fo much for the 
amiable-fimplicity of untutored nature, difguifed. under the flim- 
zy veil of that refined fentiment, which diftinguifhes, and we 
think difgraces, the philofophers of the continent, who defpife ox 
hate every confequence of civilization! 

The two fir volumes contain only a part of our author’s tra- 
vels; the other volumes, with his {cientificdefcriptions, are in- 
tended to appear at a future period, M.. Vaillant has not il- 
luftrated his journey|with a map, but 1f this affiftance had been 
fupplied, .it would have been found that in thefe volumes he had 
not greatly exceeded Sparman, or equalled Paterfon. His nar- 
rative is ‘more full, and we have faid. more generally pleafing ; 
but it muft be obvious that much is added; and the fa&s.often 
adorned by the glaring colours of modern eloquence. _ Our au- 
thor was born in Surinam, a country which he thinks wants the 
D2 aid 
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aid of a ftientific traveller. Wé own that Fermin and Bancroft 
have done but little, yet they well employed their fhort ftay, 
and deferved fome notice. M. Vaillant, born and bred in ade- 
fart, feems to feel the independence of man, and this affords 
him a fubje&t for declamation, when he gets beyond the Dutch 
colonies, on the fouthern coaft of Africa. But,this boafted in- 
dependence is as flimzy as his eloquence: he depended on his 
Hottentots and his oxen: he was only independent with .their 
afiiftance, and alone in the defart would have been’ more help- 
lefs than his oxeri, for his own natural refources were inferior to 
theirs. We hall pafs over his voyage to the Cape, his hamour- 
ous account of the engagement of the Dutch fhip with an Eng- 
lifh privateer, his arrival at the extremity of Africa, his excur- 
fion to Saldanna Bay, where he was a witnefs of commodore 
Johnftone’s fuccefs, and loft, in the fhip that was deftroyed, all 
the natural objets which he had before collected. 

M. Vaillaut defcribes Table Mountain a little more particu- 
larly than former travellers. He tells us, that it refts on a bafe 
of granite, and is compofed of alternate layers of granite and 
earth. On the top, which grows much narrower than the bafe, 


_ 4s a bafon of water; and time, with the afliftance of clouds and 


winds, has worn off the angles of the ftones, fo that they are 
as completely rounded as the pebbles on the fea-fhore.—A mo- 
dern fyftematic philofopher would have concluded, that the 
mountain was raifed from the fea; but for this opinion there is 
no fuficient foundaiion. Our author defcribes fhortly the coun- 
try round the Cape and the adjacent ifle of Roben. The quails 
found theré, he tells us, do not emigrate, and he feems to doubt 
whether the European quails are birds of paflage. 

Our author’s apparatus for his travels feems to have been very 
conveniently arranged. His waggons were, as ufual in “that 
country, drawn by oxen, and he had a fufficient humber of 
Hottentots, fome of which proved very faithful. His courfe 
was eafterly, and he kept at no great diftance from the coat ; 
but his journal is by no means regular, for more than one half 
the way, if we meafure by Sparman’s map, affords no fubjeét 
-of remark, and is not mentioned : we mean from Zwarte river 
to little Zwartkop river, on the north eaftern coaft. But, where- 
ever our author fails in thefe minuter points of accuracy, he 
makes ample amends by the animation of his defcription, and 
the interefting circumftances of his narrative; though there is 
often reafon to apprehend that his imagination has added vivid- 
nefs to the colours, and his eager enthufiafm guided the pencil. 
In- his hands, the minute arrangement of his furniture, the 
« cocks fhrill clarion,’ or the tricks of his monkey Kees, adds 
to the pleafure derived from his travels, Of his monkey it was 
remarkable, 
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remarkable, that he was. chiefly afraid of ferpents, and, next 
to thefe reptiles, of his own {pecics. He inftin@tively ar. fwered 
their notes; but, when any. of the wild tribe approached, he 
gan to his matter for protection. , Is it not a geneial fact, that 
a wild animal attacks a domeiticated one with all the virulence 
of an enemy, viewing, with difdain, the ‘ pampered minion ?? 
But, while we are fpeaking of Kees, it rem:nds us of our au- 
thor’s animated defcription of the different effects of fear, par- 
ticularly the apprehenfjon of the lion on different animals. We 
fhall fele& this fpecimen from Mrs. Helme’s tranflation, pub- 
lifhed for Lane. 


‘It would be difficult to exprefs how very fearful the boldeft 
dog is of ation. and i: is eafy, during the night, to difcover by 
his countenance what fpecies of wild beaft is near. Ifa lion, 
the dog, without flirring, begins to howl feartuliy, and ex- 
periencing the greateit uneatinefs, erceps towards the human 
{pecies, and carefing him, feems to demand protection, _ The 
other domeftic animals are not lefs agitated, all rifing, none 
attempting tofieep. The oxen lowing in an under melancholy 
tune; the horfes paw and fuffer great agitation; the goats, 
likewife, fhew their alarm, and the theep prefied one againft 
another, form an immoveable mais.—-Man alone, proud and 
{anguine, feizes his weapon, and palpitating with iimpatience, 
fighs to meet his victim. 

‘On thee occations, the alarm of Kees was very ftriking ; 
fearful of our guns as of the approach of the lion, the finailett 
movement made him tremble ; moaning as if fick, he kept clote 
by. my fide, dragging after me, as though Overpoweged with 
deadiy weaknels. The cock alone ap; eared atlonifhed at the 
common agitation, a fpar-hawk would have thrown him into 
contternation, and he cevadied the fimell of a pole-cat more than 
all the lions of Africa. Thus itis, thateach has a dreaded ene- 
niy, man only, daresall, tears none, except his own fpecies.” 


‘fan hyena approaches, the dog will purfvue it within a 
certain diftance, without any parvsepites fymptoms of fear. The 
Ox continues laying on the earth without alarm, except it is 
a young beatt, that has never before heard thar dangerous ani- 
mal; the horfe remains without any apparent fear, If jackals 
(a kind of foxes), come near, the d gs purfue them with eager- 
nefs to a prodigious dittance, uniefs they fcent lions or hyenas 
by the way, in which cafe they returmas quick as poflible.’ 


In our author’s journey on this coaft, he points out the mean, 
fordid, illiberal policy of the Dutch government. The India 
dire&tors fend wood trom Amfterdam, when va forefts are in 
the vicinity of good harbours on this coaft; but they with to 
conceal their harbours, and every Dutch colonift muft fetch the 
qeaneft utenfil that he cannot make from the Caze. This 
D 3 fy fem 
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fyftem of concealment has been fatal, as we have already ob-— 
ferved in our review of Dr. Sparman’s work, to many veffels, 
and.is probably not the only inftance in which humanity has by 
this nation been facrificed to policy. We fear our auihor’s de- 
{cription ofa governor is wot one of thofe parts in which he has 
painted with imaginary colours only. | 
The next obje& which attraéted our attention in this journal, 
was the combat with the elephants, which we fhall tranfcribe 
from the rival tranflation, publifhed by Meff. Robinfon, as it is. 
more clofe to the original, and errs only in one ludicruous point, 
where the tranflator fays (led by the equivocal language of the: 
author, which, however, Mrs. Helme las properly underftood), 
the head and tufks of the elephant eclipfed his enormous body. 


‘ Purfuing the traces of our animals without ever lofing fight 
of.them, We arrived ata very large open part of the forcft, in 
which there were only a few fhrubs, and fome underwood, 
Having flopped here, one of my Hottentots climbed up a tree 
to:get a better view; and cafling his eyes every where around, 
he ‘made a fign to us to be filent, by puttng his finger to his 
mouth ; and fignified by his hand, which he opened and fhut 
feveral times, what number of elephants he perceived., When 
he defcended we held a council; and going to the leeward of 
them, that we might approach without being difcovered, he 
conducted me through the bufhes fo near, that he bought me 
quite clofe tothefe enormous animals, I abbot Sbtectied: them, 
as I may fay, and yet I did not obferve them; though I can 
fafely declare that my eyes were not fafcinated by tear. In 
fuch. fituations one. mutt run great rifks, and prepare for dan- 
gér. I flood upon a {mall emincuce jut above the elephant. 
In vain did my courageous Hottentot point it out with his fin- 
ger ;.and twenty times repeat, in an eager and impatient tone, 
there itis. 1 faw nothing of it; for I caft my eyes to a much 
greater diftance, and never imagined that what | beheld below 
me could be any thing elfe than a rock, fince the mafs I faw’ 
was entirely motionlefs,. At. length, howe $i (2 a flight move- 
ment attracted my attention ; and the head and tufks of the ani- 
mal, which eclipfed'its ‘enormous body, turned towards me. 
Without: lofing this opportunity, or wafting my time in fine 
contemplations, I refted my large fufee on its pivot, and tak- 
ing aun at the middle of 6 forehead, difcharged my piece, up- 
on which it-inftantly dropped down dead ;. whilft about thirty 
more, ftartled by the report, fled-on all fides. Nothing could 
be. more amuling than to fee the motion of their large ears, 
which fiapped about i in‘ proportion to the fwiftnefs with which 
they ran: but this 1 was only a preluce toa much more animated 
Icene. 

_ — * T wus furveying them with great pleafure, when 1 fired at 
one 6f them as it’ patied clote'to.as,°' By theexerements: tinged 

with blood which it dropped, J judged that it was dangeroufly 

: wounded, 
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wounded, and we began to purfue it. Sometimes it fell, then 
got up, then fell again; but we were clofe at its heels, and ftill 
made it rife by the fhots which we difch: irged at it. On the 
fourteenth fhor, it turned with great fury upon the Hortentot 
who had fired ; whilft another difcharged’a firteenth, which on- 
ly ferved to increate its rage ; and, as it advanced rapidly to- 
wards us, he called out to us 10 be upon our guard. 1] was.one 
ly twenty-five paces diftant from it; loaded with my fufec, 
which weiched thirty pounds, \befides ammunition : and I was 
more difa: {vantageouily fituated than my peoples who, not hay- 
ing gone fo far, could more eafily éfcape the avenging trunk, 
and extiicate themfelves from danger. I therefore betook my- 
{elf to my heels: but the elphant, at every ftep, gained upon 
me; fothat, more cead than alive, for only one at that mo- 
Ment ran up to defend me, I found no refource but to lie down 
clofe to the trunk of an old tree, which was extended on the 
ground, Scarcely had | reached my lurking place, when the 
animal arrived, le:ped over the trunk, and, being much fright. 
ened with the nite of iny people, whom he heard before him, 
he {topped fhort to liftea. From the place where | lay I could 
have eafily fired, as- my fufee very luckily was loaded; but the 
agimal had already received fo many fhots without effect, and 
“ was in fo unf.vourable a pofition, that, defpairing to kill it 
by one difcharge, I remained motioniefs waiting for my fate. 
I however w atched it, refolved to fell my life: at a dear rate, 
fhould it attempt to return towards me. My pesple, uveafy 
for their mafter, called to me from all quarters ; but I was very 
cautious not to give them any anfwer. Convinced by my fi-- 
lence that thev had loft their chief, they redoubled their cries, 
and were filled with the urmoit de efpai ir, The elephant, fright- 
ened, immediately turned round, and a fecond time jumped 
over the tree, fix paces below the fpot where { was, without — 
perceiving me; upon which, flarting up, fired with impatience 
in my turn, and wifhing to fhew to my Hottentots fome figns of 
life, I difcharged my fufee in his poteriors, The animal then | 
entirely difsppeared ; leaving every where as it pafied certain 
traces of the cruel fituation to which we had reduced it,’ 


A female elephant, killed by our author, had but a fingle 
teat placed in the middle of her breaft: it was full of milk, 
which ‘flowed from eight fmall orifices, and the milk was fweet, 
but of a difagreeable flavour: the other female elephants had 
two papillz. The trunk of the elephant is rich and delicate 
food ; but the feet are not inferior, when dreffed by ftewing, 
while the air is excluded. ‘There is a variety, called the red 
elephant, which is not equally delicious : the colour, however, 
proceeds only from the animal rolling in red mud. 

Our author we next find at the great and Jittle Zwartkop (we 
employ Mr..Sparman’s orthography, as probably molt correct}, 
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and, from fear of the Caffres, of whom they recetved the moft 
terrifying accounts, proceed in a north eafternly direction to 
Zondag’s river. M. Sparman coafted this traét, and croffed 
Bofhies-man’s river. M. Vaillant was witnefs to a conteft be- — 
tween a porcupine and the dogs, which defended itfelf by 
throwing himfelf fideways againft the foremoft, leaving fome of 
the quills in the flefh, which produce a dangerous and painful 
wound : fo that the ancient fable is not wholly without founda- 
tion. The flefh is excellent. He next encamped at the foot of 
Agter Bruntges Hoogte, and found the fame accounts of the 
Caffres; buthe probably found there, for it is mentioned foon 
afterwards, that the Caffres were opprefied by the colonifts, and 
particularly by one individual beyond the reach of the regular go- 
vernment, ‘Toexcufe thefe depredations, by which the country _ 
to the.eaft has been completely defolated, and the-inoffenfive 
natives barbaroufly deltroyed, they have been branded with the 
moft infamous calumnies. Thefe eaftern fettlers are a bold, but 
¢ruel race: they are of a mixed breed, in general the fons of 
Hottentot women by European fathers, robuit, active, ftrong, 
patient, and fearlefs in ambufcade, but lefs adventurous in the 
open field. M, Vaillant feems to think that the Datch govern- 
ment is afraid of their afluming independence, and prophefies 
that they will at a future period do fo. The women, with al- 
moft equal ftrength, have more fpirit and more addrefs, Thefe 
cdlonifts remind us of the back wood{men of America, a wild 
favage race, who only learn from the little civilization which dil- 
tinguifhes them to be more ferocious and malignant than, man is 
in 2 ftate of nature. Our author paffes Agter Bruntges Hoogte, 
the Klein, and the Groote Vifch rivers, and encamps at Kock’s 
Kraal, a deferted town, the moft eaftern extremity of Mr. Spar 
man’s voyage. He fends out meffengers to find the difpofition 
of the Caffres, and remains for a time on this fpot, hunting the 
hippopotamus, collecting all birds and different animais that he 
¢an find worthy his notice for their novelty.. His picture of a 
night fpent in the wilds of Africa, with an African ftorm, is 
truly fublime. The hail, on another occafion, was fo large as 
mortally to wound one of his ‘goats. | 


‘On the fourteenth the rain fell abundantly in the night, 
and extinguifhed ofr fires, fo that we could not re-light them. 
The dogs made fuch a perpetual barking, that it was impoihible 
to fleep; notwith{tanding we heard no wild beafts. I have be- 
fore obferved, that ou rainy nights, the lion, tiger, andhyzna 
never make 4 noife, which redoubles the danger ; for they con- 
tinue ranging, and fall unawares on their prey. What added to 
the fright, occationed by a knowledge of this circumftance, was, 
that the damp prevented the dogs from fcenting. My men were 
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Jo aware of the danger, that when the rain had extinguifhed 


the fires, it was with the utinoft difficulty they could be per- 
fuaded to try to hight them. 

« It mutt be allowed«hat poneny nights in the African ‘defarts, 
prefent a powerful a image of defi dation: and horror, and invo- 
juntarily ftrike the mind with terror. When thefe deluges fall, 
they foon overflow and run through tents, mats, and every 
thing in their paflage, the repeated lathes of lightning, giving 
twenty times ina minute fearful glances of flaming light, in- 
ftantly contrafted by the moit dreadful obfcurity, ” The conti- 
nued and almott deafening claps of thunder refounding from all 
parts, and meeting with horrible crafh, echo from mountain to 
mountain, multiplyizs ¢ the horrors of the feene. The moans 
of domeftic animals, moments of difmal filence, all concur to 
render thefe times truly dreadful. The danger of attack from 
wild beafts:adds to the general panic, which only the return of 
of light, and fubfiding of the ftom, can difpel.’ 


A curious and interefting picture of a hord of Gonaquais, 
with the amiable Narina, but our author knows how to make 
all his pictures interefting, concludes the firft volume. 

The Gonoquais are not a numerous race: indeed, in the fouth- 
ern parts 6f Africa, fecundity is uncommon; and fix children 
from two parents are a prodigy. The author vifits this § free,” 
this * magnanimous,’ this ‘ philanthropic’ people, adorned 
with all the finery of his wardrobe ; and, fo far as this permit- 
ted, he was the petit maitre of his company; but the huts and 
appearance of his new hofts we have already defcribed in his 
own words. He defends the Hottentots, however, from the 
imputations thrown on them: by Sparman, who profeffes to {peak 
only from report, when he tells us, that if the mother dies thechild 
is left to perifh ; and on their change of habitations, the aged, 
the infirm, and the difabled fharé the fame fate*. Another 
imputation, which our author does. not oppofe fo violently, and 
which we fufpeét has fome foundation is, that, if twims are 
born, one of the children is facrificed for the fake of the other. 
Different cuftoms of the Hottentots are def{cribed from the man- 
ners’ of the Gonoquais: the filthy abfurd cuftoms attributed. to 
them by Kolben are now generally difbelieved ; and the few 
which our author mentions are not very important: they, are 
traits which may naturally be fuppofed to diftinguifh an indolent 
race. Polygamy is it feems permitted, but feldom praéti/ed. 
They livein hordes, with little temptation to quarrel, and with 
few caufes to excite competition or jealoufy: each takes care 
of his flock; each family has fuficient employment to provide 





* Yet this is afterwards tacitly allowed, and even apologifed for, 
P Uy Mrs. Helme’s tranflation. 
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for its own wants ; and, if this torpid infipidity will draw forth 
the eager declamations of modern fpeculatifts, we can only, in 
return, wifh that their warmeft defires were gratified in the 
fouthern parts of Africa. Their oxen, intended for carrying, 
are early broken in for this purpofe, and are accuftomed to 
wear a tight girth. ‘This, independent of its conveniency in 
keeping the burthen fteady, may prevent the exceflive calls of 
hunger, for the Hottentots themfelves, when in want of food, 

are accuftomed to bind a girdle very tight over their ftomachs. 
It is remarkable that the milk of the cows foon fails if the calf 
does not follow. The animal feems to have a power of retain- 
ing it for the fake of her young till no more is fecreted ; but it 
muft be remembered, that the milk of all animals is fcanty in 
warm climates, and eafily repelled. The ftuffed thin of a calf 
will fora time prevent her from retaining it ; and, to fhow that 
the lofs of the milk depends on a voluntary effort, teazing the 
animal in its journey will have a fimilar effet. The difeafes of 
the.oxen are defcribed at length. The fize of the tails of the 
Cape fheep,M. Vaillant tells us, have been greatly exaggerated ; 
they rarely exceed from four to five pounds. ‘There are vari- 
ous edible roots in this diftri€t, which are not meliorated by 
drefling. The defcription of the Hottentot we fhall tranfcribe : 


t His cheek-bones’ are exceedingly prominent; fo that his 
face being very broad in that part, and the jaw -bones, on the 
eontrary, extremely narrow, his vifage continuts {till decreat- 
ing evento the point of the chin. This configuration gives him 
an air of lanknefs, which makes his head appear very much dif- 
proportioned, and too fimall for his full and plump body. His 
flat nofe rifes fearcely half an inch at its greateft elevation; and 
his noftrils, which are excetlively wide, “often excced in height 
the ride of his nofe.. His mouth is large, and furnifhed with 
{mall teeth, well enamelled, and perfectly white : his eyes very 
beautiful and open, incline a little towards the nofe, like thole 
of the Chinefe.:_ and to the fight and touch his hair has the re- 
femblance of wool; itis very fhort, curls naturally, and in co- 
lour is as black as ebony .. He has very little hair, yet he em- 
ploys no fma'l care to pull out by the roots part of what he 
has; but the natural thinnefs of his eye-brows faves him from’ 
this trouble in that part. ‘Fhough he has no beard but upon 
the upper-lip, below the nofe, and at the extremity of the chin, 
he never fails to pluck it out-as foon as itappears. This gives 
him an effemina‘e look ; which, joined to the natural mildnefs 
of bis character, deftroys that commanding fiercenefs. common 
to all inen in a ftate of nature, and which has acquired them.the 
proud title of kings. 

* With regard to proportion of body, a Hottentot is as per= 
ft as if caftina mould. His gate is graceful and agile ; and 
al} his motions, which are eafy, fecm very different from thofe 
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of the American favayes, wh6 appear only to have been fketch- 
ed out by the hand of nature; 

‘The women, with: more delicacy of features, exhibit the 
fame characteriftic marks in their figure: they are equally well 
made. ‘Their breafls, admirable placed, have a moit beautiful 
form while in the bloom of youth ; and their hands are {mall, 
"and their feet exceedingly well fhaped, though they never wear 
fanda!s. ‘The found of their voice is foft ; and their idiom pafi- 
ing through the throat, is not deftitute of harmony. When 
they fpeak, they employ’ a great many geftures, which give 
power and gracefulnefs to their arms.” 


In this country are many of the mixed breed between the Eu- 
ropeans and the Hottentots: thefe, in their manners and difpo- 
fition, refemble the father. When a white woman, which rare- 
ly happens, has children by a Hottentot, they are mild, gen- 
tle, and indolent : in oppofite circumftances, the child is active 
and enterprifing. 

The dreaded Caffres afterwards occur, but, on a nearer 
view, they lofe their terrors. We had fome acquaintance with 
them when introduced to us by Dr. Sparman, and we may 
now obferve, that we with our author had been as attentive to 
the merits of the Swedifh naturalift, as he has been acute to 
mark where he erred from mifinformation. The Caffres’ are 
a race not very diftin® from the Hottentots, but they are more 
intelligent, more active, and more ingenious. They are cir- 
cumcifed, and an agricultural race; and thofe who have attén-' 
tively examined the “Cuhhites, in Mr. Bruce’s Travels, will per- 
ceive many circumftances in which they agree. We frongly 
fufpe&t that they have emigrated from Abyfiinia, changing their 
cuftoms in a different climate, and in fome degree their man- 
ners, ‘by mixing with a different race. If the Ophir of Solo- 
mon be allowed to exift in the {pot pointed out by Mr. Bruce, 
it will not be far from the feat of the Caffres; and if we donot 
admit of their being Cufhites, we may ‘at leaft derive their cuf- 
toms from tre navigators of Solomon, perhaps*the colonifts of 
that country. Their cattle are peculiar only in appearance ; 
by a vertical incifioa on the top of the horns, they continue to 
grow bifurcated; and, by paring the edge on one fide, they 
bend circularly. The Caffres are in fome degree artificers in 
iron : they prepare their own lances, and are dexterous in ufing 
them. 

After great difficulties, from the prejudices of his Hottentots, 
our author proceeded to Caffraria: his great objet, indepen- 
dent of difcovery, was to fuccour the unfortunate crew of the 
Grofvenor Indiaman, if any man had remained alive; but it is 
fufficient for us to obferve, in this place, that though he heard 
fome 
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fome pafticulars of their misfortune, and faw fome of the re- 
mains of their effetis, he could gain little ‘fatisfa¢tory ‘informa - 
eie'coticerting them: A few of them feem to have farvived ; 
But they were beyond his reach.’ The fhipwreck feems to have 
-ptcurred nearly to the fouth of Madagafcar, on the coat of 
Caffraria, or in the Mofambic Channel. 

Ii our author had been a botanift we might havederived fome 
particular information from his expedition to the country of the 
Cares ; -but the birds and the animals of that country are not 
materially different from thofe of the neighbouring provinces. 
The chains of yellow mofs, a vegetable as foft as flax, tow, or 
cotton, deferves particular attention; and the vegetable cords, 
a creeping plant, are reprefented as both {trong and extenfive. 
Oftriches were not, in this region, yncommon ; and itis fingu- 
Yar that the eggs of this bird, which have been fuppofed to be 
trufted to the cafual heat of the fun, in reality enjoy a peculiar 
privilege in this refpeét. ‘The incubation is performed by dif- 
ferent females in fucceffion, and fome eggs are left in the neigh- 
bourhood, as the firit food of the yoing. At leaft our trav ‘el. 
Jers, when the young were almoft hatched, found, very near 
the fpot, fome eggs in a perfe& ftate; and’ M. Vaillant tells 
us, that, if he could have conquered his prejudices, he fhould 
have thought even the more mature eggs not inferior to the re- 
cent ones. The mimofa Nilotica, the fenfitive plant, which 
produces the gum arabic, the vegetable moft common through 
the African defarts, is here very plentiful. The young thorns 
were greedily eaten by Kees, our author’s tafter, and often his 
purveyor; they were brittle hike afparagus, but, after being 
fwallowed; left a rough difagreeable acrimony. ‘The country 
of the Caffres is reprefented as highly pleating and fertile : 
among this people polygamy is common. 

M. Vaillant is at laft weary; and this independent child of 
nature feems to feel a fincere fatisfa¢tion at returning to the 
more civilized regions. We may, for 2 time, become the crea- 
tures of enthufjafm; we’ may perfuade ourfelves that we are 
happy, but one heartfelt expreffion is more convincing than pages 
of wild admiration and ftudied declamation. In his return he 
vifited the fnow mountains, the region of the Bofhies men, in 
his opinion, a mixed race, confifting of the moft treacherous 
and abandoned refugees of Hottentots, of battard Hottentots, 
the creoles of Africa, and even Europeans. One of this race 
was detected in the moft treacherous attempt on the life of an 
Hottentot attendant of M. Vaillant: but, in general,‘ the, 
Sneuwbergen and the Bofhies men afford little fubje&t of remark. 
Our author faw the very numerous troops of gazels, in their. 


annual emigration to the moifter regions, and gives a Short ac- 
count, 
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count of the Houfwana, the Chinefe Hottentots, 2 new’race, 
often confounded with the Bofhies men, and refembling the Chis 
nefe, which he promifes to defcribe more fully in his furaré 
work, This volume concludes with a particular defcription of 
the male and female Giraffe, which we cannot properly follow 
without the plate. 

Such is nearly the work of M. Vaillant, which we have read 
with great pleafure, and can’ recommend as travels hichly -en- 
tertaining, and peculiarly interefting.. We mul obferve, how=> 
ever, that our author has-carried the manners and the preju« 
dices of his countrymen-into the wilds of Africa. We fee, in 
every inftance, the eager, the fanguine, the enthufiaftic French- 
man. Even in the plates, he appears with feathers in ‘his hat, 
among the Hotteatots, the oxen, the elephants, the tigers of 
Africa, an.affeciation fo incongruous, that the greateft affecta- 
tion of fenfibility and admiration is fcarcely mote difgufting. 
‘His reprefentations, as‘we have fhown, are ndt very. different, 
and we cannot recommend this work as adding greatly. to our 
information, refpecting the remote regions which’ this travel - 
lér defcribes 
_ The tranflations are of very different kinds. “That which. is 
publithed for Meff. Robinfon is more'exaé& and ¢lofe; but, ei- 
ther’ from hafte or inattention, many minute crrors are obferv- 
able. ‘The other, the work ‘of Mrs.'Helme, is more free and 
elegant, but lefs exact and minute. In reality, M, Vaillant lids 
andulged himfelf in fome particular phyficlogi¢al obfervatious, 
which a lady could not, with propriety,‘ follow: fhe has there- 
fore omitted them, without any very great injury to the work. 
Thofe who wifh fora pleafing agreeable Warrative will confe- 
quently perufe the latter : the philofopher and phyfician, who 
with for more fcientific imformation, will prefer ‘the former. 
The ornaments ‘of each are nearly of equal’merit;: and/at-leatt 
not inferior to the original: if Mrs. Helme has ‘omitted ‘one 
plate, it is not fuch as will add to the value of her eee 
or the information of the general-reader. 





—— 


‘Travels to difcover the Source of the Nile. -By F. Bruce, Ef. 
(Continued from Vol. LXIX, p..563.) 


Be E eaftern kingdoms of Afia and Africa were inhabited 
by a powerful and comparatively polithed.race,while Europe 
was covered with woods, rendered unwholefome by-marfhes, and 
fcantily and partially inhabited by a few barbarians. ‘It‘was 
inthe eaft that population commenced: it was from thefe' re~ 
gions that mankind, after the almoft univerfal deftruétion of 
‘the food, ‘began again to expand, and from this point again 
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tocover.the earths Early hiftory, which is almoft-excl ufively 
facred, relates to, the.eaftern nations, and it, mufi be chiefly 
alluftrated by atraveller.in the fame track. , Mr. Bruce in this 


' pefpeck gives much fatisfa@tory information; but we can trace 


the outline only, for we,moft remember that two extenfive ar- 
ticles have not yet enabied us to reach the end of the firft vo- 
lume, . , 

The immenfe-riches of the Eaft, riches which have raifed 
the wonder.of the commentator, and. the {neers of the infidel, 
were the refult of commerce ;. and this commerce in the early 
ages was confined to the eaftern fide of Africa, Arabia, and 
the neighbouring continent of India. The firlt offered gold, 
filver, ivory, myrrh, and cafia ; and thefe precious fubftances 
were-exchanged.for the. fpices, the filk, and cotton of In- 
doftan.;,.which obtained in retura from Arabia, myrrh, dying 
materials, and balfam. , The.connection. feems to have been 
by land, and the trade to have. been carried.on by caravans, 
which, for.a time, met.in,Affyria, and contributed. to the 
-grandeur,and.riches of the, famous Semiramis. .,While. this 
communication was known and common. by land,. Sefoftris 
opened a miore eafy one by fea, and Semiramis, .unwilling 
to grow gradually rich by the daily. egg, endeavoured to ob- 
tain the mother by force, and deftroyed in a great degree the 
advantages hitherto dérived) from this trade. .. The carriersby 
land .were the fhepherds, a race often heard of, but fcarcely 
-known,..-Cuthiand, his defcendants ftill dreading,. it is faid, 
-another delage,..were unwilling to remain.in the lower,country 
of Egypt,--to-which, they had migrated, and proceeded fouth- 
ward to the fir mountains, where the rains were not fo fre- 

oquent as inthe higher grounds ;,,and here they lived in caves 
hollowed, with incredible induftry. They are faid to have 
Sbuilt,the.city.of Axum, about the time of Abraham,.and af- 


_ terwards.to have puthed their.calony down to Atbara, where 


_they were called Meroétes, from the ifland Meroé, which they 
inhabited. Mr. Bruce fuppofes that the tormenting fly* 
which is found within the limits of the rain, indaced them 
occafionally to migrate to different {pots without forfaking 

‘their old-habitations, and on this-account too, or from. their 
increafing numbers, they feem to have proceeded to the ‘The- 
baid ; butthey were {till Trogloditz, inhabitants of the neigh- 


*bouring mountains, or at leaft. they preferved their retreats 








* It is, called. the zimb, and when the rain cumes in, is heard to ap- 
' proach with a buzzing noife: unlefs the camels are driven béyond the 
rainy fpot, it fixes on their fkin, wounding and producing puftules, which 
foon mortify.’ A fimilar infect: is found in Lapland, and is equally in the 
ofame..way..a mortal engmy ef the rein.deer. The zimb is alluded to in 
Haiah vii. 18 and 19. 7 ' oe Re mee 
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-ineafe-of attack or their apprehended deluge. The connec- 

tion of the rains with the phenomena of the heavens led them 

to aftronomicalobfervations, and they found their commence- 
ment to coincide with the heliacal rifing of the dog-ftar. 

This laminary was, therefore, the obje& of their attention : 

the dog was-preferved in their ftatues, was perhaps their 

idol, and its name, Seir, feems to have given the appellation 

(Sire) to, their diftri@, and to the river (Siris) which bounds 

it. The country unclouded gave them full feope for’ their 

farther improvements in aftronomy, and thefe our author thinks 
they have perpetuated by records, which, infead of inftruding, 
have mifled us. The hieroglyphics, Mr. Bruce fuppofes to 
be aftronomical obfervations, and it could not be, he thinks, 

a general language, as the figns are few and thele are often 

‘repeated, This race did not, however, extend only to ‘the 
north 3; in the fouth they found mountains where they thoaght 
themfelves fecure from the waters of the tropical rains; they 
difcovered alfogald and filver: while in their confin¢mentdar- 
ing the rainy feafon, they are fuppofed to have reduced’ their 
own or theircountry men’s obferv ations, to have inventeddetters 
and arithmetical characters. — : 

.’. Je feems that the Cufhite was confined to his mountains, 
and trufled for the difpofal | of his merchandize to the thep- 
herds, a long haired, browa race, far-diftant from the negro 
in colour and in form, whole-origin we are unacquainted with, 
but whofe -proper fituation was between’ the! northern ‘tropic 
and the mountains of Abydinja,, Various-are- ther appella- 
tions in their own language, perhaps from‘their differentranks; 
but.among thefe we may trace Berber, the origin of barbarians, 

' Suah, the root of Suez, and Ag-ag, the prifoner of-Saal.and 
the victim of the religious zeal of Samuel... .Thefeswere the 
carriers in Africa; but on the oppofite coaft, in Syria and 
Paleftine, the Ifthmaclite merchants fupphied their place, and 
each party probably dealt in flaves.- Africa was always def- 
tined to furnifh involuntary fervants to,other more luxurious 
nations; and.on its eaftern fide the flaves were-carried to In- 
dia, Mr. Bruce confiders the prefent attempts to abolith the 
flave-trade as affected refinements.arifing from effeminacy 2)it 
is our proper bufinefs, he obferves, to#regulate it; and as we 

. have oftenremarked, by fecuring good treatment to the flaves, 

to leave flavery only a name. He mentions two pradtices 

. eftablifhed in Africa, which highly difgrace the national cha- 

racter, and which are fufficiently authenticated, viz. eating 

men and facrificing human creatures to. the devil. The thep- 
herds were Sabeans, worfhipping the heavenly bodies:. the 

Cufhites foon became idolaters, and were hated by the thep- 

herds, 
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herds, whofe worfhip was pure, though improperly directed 3 
and thefe.were, in turn, odious to the former, ‘becaufe they 
killed and eat the facred animal; the cow. Ft muft, however, 
be owned, that much of the hiftory of this warlikenation, for; 
though fhepherds, thty were warriors, and very commonly 
conguerors, is yet in obfcurity: Theit origin is wholly un- 
known. 

Thefe are not the only inhabitants of this part of Africa. 
The Convene; a mixed race of diftiné tribes, are alfo found 
in Abyffinias This region was dettroyed by a flood. 1600 
years before Chrift, 200 years after it was fir inhabited ; and 
it about an equal. {pace after the flood, this mixed race ap- 
peared, who weré received. as triends by the fhepherds ; fo 
tirat thefe Jah were riot deftroyed, or they preceded the Con - 
vene,. It isfuppofed thet the-Convena were inhabitants of 
Palefiine; driven wut by Jofhua; and the periods of the differ. 
entevents coincide fuficiently to fuppost this fyflem: they 
have:no kings, and according to the curfe of Canaan, they 
‘are ftill < hewers of woed and drawers of water.’ .The fhep- 
herdsfeem ‘to have been Negros; from this race Mofes took 
hisiwife Zipporah, which gave fich greatoffence}--and from 
that circumitance, Mr. Brace thinks we may eee feveral 
obfcure paflages of {cripture, . 

The dog-itar (O-Siris) was the prehtébjee of the Egyptian. 
fuperftition, and'\from this fource-their mythology was de- 
riveds oThe° Tot’ is, in other words, an almanac; and the 
hieroplyphics) as-we have already remarked, fyftems of afro- 
nomical obfervations. If the hieroghyphics were the firft let- 
ters,, the merchants of Etifiopia’ foon reduced them to a-regu- 
lar fyftem of charaers,. fignifying’ founds infiead of things ; 
and-in charaéters of this kind the commandments were writter 
in the table which Mofes.received: the fecond time from God. 
This alteration, ‘owe author» thinks, 2s plainly pointed out in 
Exodus xxviiin.2¥. and he confequently concludes -that the 
Hebrew /acred ‘character ‘was the common Ethiopie, with a 
Jittle change-probably made by Mofes in the direction of the 
writing,« in takiwe away the points‘and difcontinuing the dif- 
tin words of the Jang uage of! Ethiopia. 

The author-contindes his-obfervations on the ancient trade 
to India; by remarking that David extended his dominions to 
the ifthmus- of Suez, and eftablithed -himfelf in Edom, in 
Eloth, and in Ezion+Gabes, on the northern extremity of the 
Red Sea: «From thence he purfued' the commerce either with 
India-or Ophir, and this lait place was, in Mr. Bruce’s opi- 
nion, ‘a fpot ov the fouth-eafterncoatt of Africa, in theprefent 
country of the Caffres, oppofite to Madagalcar. ‘The voy- 
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age fafted three years; and while it is evident fom the trade- 
winds, that the voyage dire&tly to India might be performed 
in one year, that to the fuppofed Ophir muft fot the fame 
teafons employ three years. Thefe winds blow in different 
direétions in the Red Sea; on the coaft betwéen the Streights and 
Mocha *, the, fuppofed Tarfhifh, and on the more foutherr 
coat of Africa, between Tarfhhith and Ophir. The names 
‘of the different ports ftrangly {apport this fyftem, and we 
think our author has tendered it highly probable. 

The military expeditions of the Perfians greatly injured this 
trade; and Bdom, as well aé Eloth; being taken by the king of 
Damafcus, the Commerce of India again centered ih Affyrias 
Cyrus, however,-who conquered Babylon; enriched by- the 
{poils of Paleftiné, arid the gold brought from Ophir by So- 
lomon to adorn his temple, from an earnelt defire of gaining 
ftill greater riche’, committed the érror of Semiramis, and 
attempted; without fiiccefs, to enter India: Cambyfes was 
equally unfuccefsfal in his attempt to penetrate by land to 
Ethiopia and Ophit.. Darius more wilely fent veffels down 
the river Indus, which returned by the Red Sea, and ac- 
quired much information. Alexander; our author thiitks; 
was rather actuated by a wild unmeaning {pirft of conquett 
than commercial views, for his condw& was very impolitic, 
he defigned to open a permanent tradeto India. ‘Fhe Ptdlo- 
mies, wiro fucceeded him in Egypt, were more enlightened; 
and in their timé,; Eudoxus feems to have doubled the Cape - 
of Good Hope from the Arabia Gulf. In thé time of the 
Ptolomies, the trade from Egypt to 7 ar and India feenis 
to have flourithed very confiderably. 

The vifit of the queen of Sheba (Saba) to Solomon, forms 
the great epoch from which Mr. Brace commences the Abyf- 
finian hiftory, which is continued from near the end-of the 
firft volume to the conclufion of tle fecond. Saba is the coaft 
of Ethiopia between the mountains and the Indian ocean, 
where it joins the Red Sea: it is the angle ftom cape Gar- 
defan fowthward, and is the country of the myrrh t?ée and of 
caflia. ‘Fhe queen feems to Wave beén a Negro, and her in- 
tercourfe with Solomon was tefminated by the bifth of a fon. 
Queens were, before this time, the ufwal fovereigtts of this 
country; but the queen of Saba, whofe territory feems to have 
comprifed the prefent Ethiopia, changed the comftitution in 
this refpe&. ‘Fhe dynafty of Solomon was; however, fre- 
quently interrupted ; but as the hiftory of Ethiopia would be 
hittle interefting. to our readers, we fhall refer them to the 





” Another Mocha on the eaftern coaft of Africa, fignifying a prifon in 
the original. 
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work, without even attempting to give an outlive, which 
confifts of names and ations of importance only to a few ex- 
centric enquirers. Some mifcellaneous information relating 


to the book of Enoch, quoted by St. Jude, we may fele&. 
¢ The laft of this Ethiopic library is the book of Enoch. 


Upon hearing this book firft mentioned, many literati in Europe 
had a wonderful defire too fee it, thinking that, no doubt, 
many feciets and unknown hiftories might be drawn from it. 
Upon this, fome impoftor, getting an Ethiopic book into his 
hands, wrote for the title, The Prophecies of Enoch, upon the 
front page of ir. M. Pierife no fooner heard of it than tre pur- 
‘chafed it of the impoftor for a confiderable fum of money : be- 
ing placed afterwards in cardinal Mazarine’s library, where 
Mr. Ludolf had acce(ls to it; he found it wes a Guoilic bovk 
' upon myfleries in heaven and earth, but which mentioned not 
i a word of Enoch or his prophecy, from beginning to end ; 
if and from this difappointment, he takes upon him to deny the 
exiftence of any fuch book any where elfe. This, however, is 
a miflake ; for, as a public return for the many obligati ns I 
had received from every rank of that moft humane, polite, and 
fcientific nation, and more efpecially from the fovereign Louis 
XV. I yave to hits cabinet a part of every thing curious I had 
collected abroad; which was received with that degree of con- 
fideration and attention that cannot fail to determine every tra- 
weller of a liberal mind to fallow my example. 

* Amongtt the articles I configned to the library at Paris, 
was avery beautiful and magnificent copy of the prophicies of 
«Enoch, in large quarto; another is amangtt the books. of ferip- 
ture which I brought home, ftanding immediatcly before the 
‘book of Job, which is its proper place in the Abyflinian 
canon; anda third copy J have prefented to the Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford, by the hands of Dr.-Douglas, the bithop of 
| Carlifle.. “Fhe more ancient hiftory of that book is well known. 
i The church at firft looked upon it as apocryphal; and as it 
was quoted in the book of Jude, the fame fufpicion fell upon 
that book alfo, For this reafon, the council of Nice threw the 
epiftle of Jude out of the canon, but the council of Trent ar- 

guing better, replaced the apoftle in the canon as before. 

« Here we may obferve by the way, that Jude’s appeating to 
the apocryphal books did by.no means import, that either he 
believed, or warranted the truth of them. | Bur it was an ar- 
gument a fortiori, which our Saviour himfelf often makes ue 
of, and amounts to no more than this: You, fays he to the 
Tews, deny certain facts, which muft be from prejudice, be- 
‘eaufe you have them allowed in your own books, and believe 
them there. Anda very ftrong and fair way of arguing it is, 
but this 1s by no means any allowance that they are true. in 

. the fame manner, you, fays Jude, do not belicye the coming of 
Chriit and a latter judgment; yet your ancieat Enoch, whom 
you 
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you fuppofe: was the feventh from Adam, tells you this plainly, 
and in fo many words, long ago. And indeed the quotation 
is, word for wore the fame, in the fecond chapter of the book. 

¢ All that is material to fay-further concerning the book of 
Enoch is, that it is a Gnoftic book, containing the age of the 
Emims, Anakims, and Egregores, fuppofed defcendents of the 
fons of "God, when they tellin love wich the daughters of men, 
and had fons who were gianis. Thefe giants do not feem to 
have been fo charitable to the fons and daughters of men as 
their fathers had been. For firft, they began to eat all the 
beafts of the earth, they then fell upon the birds and fifhes, and 
ate them alfo ; their hunger being not yet fatisfied, they ate 
all the corn, all men ’slabour, all the trees and buthes, and not 
content yet, they fell to eating the men themfelves. ‘The men 
(like our modern failors with the favages) were not afraid of 
dying, but very much fo of being eaten afterdeath. At length 
they cry to God againft the wrongs the giants had done them, 
‘and God fends a flood which drowns both them and the giants.” 


Chriftianity was introduced into Ethiopia about the year 
333, by Frumentius; and the fmall-pox is faid to have firft 
appeared at the fiege of Mecca, and to have deftroyed the 
Abyfinian army in 356. The Abyfiinians fent ambaffadors to 
the council of Florence from Jerufalem, where they had a 
convent about the middle of the fifteenth century; and nearly 
at the fame time, or foon after, the Roman Catholic religion 
was introduced into this country, which belonged before to the 
Greek communion. Unfortunately for the credit of this fect, 
perfecution very foon followed, and an inquifition, with all its 
feciet informations, and fecret punifhments, was eftablithed. 
This foundation was fufficient probably for the fable of a 
holy king, and prieft in Africa, which, from being at firft 
ftyled Pretre Jan, was afterwards corrupted to Prefter John. 
Jan is faid to be the Ethiopic term for king. 

Among the mifcellaneous information in the fecond volume, 
we muft mention one of the fulleft and moft conneéted accounts 
‘of the difcovery of India, by the Cape of Good Hope, illuf- 
trated by many circumftances not generally known of the 
events which preceded, and on which the enlightened princes, 
Henry and Emanuel of Portugal, founded their expeétations. 
But the connection of Portugal with Abyflinia was more near 
‘and immediate. Collivan, whofe information led Emanuel 
‘to undertake the voyage to India, was ambaflador to the king 
of Abyffinia, but detained, according to the accuftomed po- 
licy of thefe Africans, by fplendid bribes, by matrimonial 
‘connections, ‘and even by force. Matthew, an Armenian, 
was fent in return, when the king, prefled on by the Mahome- 
‘tans, wifhed for effeStual fupport from fome European power. 
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Galvan and Roderigo de Lima were afterwards fucceffive am 
baffadots to this kingdom; and Zaga Zaab was alfo fent to 
‘Portugal; but this intercourfe does not feem to have produced 
any very beneficial confequence to either. party.. The Maho- 
metans combated with various fuccefs to extend the faith of 
‘Mahomet; and the Chriftians, divided by the different par- 
ties of the church of. Rome, and the petty intrigues of the 
different orders for influence and power, defended themfelves 
with lefs fuccefs than would otherwife have attended their ef- 
forts. At laft, in the fplendid reign of Louis XIV. it was 
fuppofed that an embafly from the interior parts of Africawould 
add to the glory of the monarch and the nation, Every at- 
tempt was made to procure it, without reflecting on the dan« 
gers of the attetnpt, by the Abyffinians pafling through thie 
Mahometan countries, the dificulty. of perfuading thefe jea- 
lous Africans, and the total impofibility of forming a com- 
mercial connection between nations where the wants and in- 
conveniencies of the one, the other could not fupply. M. 
Poncet was phyfician to the party fent to perfuade the Abyf- 
finians to fend this embaffy; and. his journey, though it is 
confefledly interpolated and altered, is fappofed by our au- 
thor tobe in many refpecs correct and faithful. It was pub- 
lithed in Englith, in twelves, in 1709, for W. Lewis, and 
bears many internal marks of authenticity. This attempt 
was frultrated by the oppofite intrigues of the Francifcans and 
‘Jefuits, who were anxious for the honour of a miflion;. and 
the fubfequent journey of M. du Roule was counterdfed by 
M. Maillet, the conful at Cairo,. and, terminated in the death 
of the former at Sennaar. As we perceive nothing more that 
is peculiarly interelling to general readers in this volume, we 
fhail turn to the third, where Mr. Bruce refumes the narrative 
of his jomrney. 

Mafuah, where we left our traveller, is a f pot on the weft. 
erg coaft of the Red Sea, the grave of commercial or inquifi- 
tive travellers; for as itis equally under the dominion of the 
Porte and the Abyffinian monarch, the power of each is in- 
confiderable, and the Naybe under a {way fo loofe and unde- 
fined, {cruples not to commit any action which avarice or re- 
venge may dictate. It required all Mr. Bruce’s fpirit and ad- 
drefs to countera¢t the villainy of this fubordinate monarch, 
whom he reprefents as the diftant refemblance only of a hu- 
man or an intelligent being. Fortunately, in his nephew, he 
found fomething more civilized, more humane, and more ju- 
dicious; but even with his affiftance he feems to. have nar- 
rowly efcaped affaffination, and to have owed mach to his 
prefence of mind and his refolution, Mafuah is in latitude 
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s6° 35/5”, and in longitade, from obfervation, 39° 36°30” eat. 
The barometer was 25.3.7. only, an inch and a line lower than 
at Loheia: the thermometer in October from 82° to 939 in the 
fhade. The hsat was intenfe, fo.as to keep Dutch fealing- 
wax fluid like tar, to difcharge the colour from che fpirit in 
the thermometer, and, ina plate‘for making {crews, almoft tg 
cut through the pin or male fcrew, by. the expanfion prefling 
it againft the plate. It is an unwholefome fpot, abounding 
with fevers, which require an immediate exhibition of the 
bark ; probably malignant remittents. The bark, our author 
tells us, fucceeds better when it proves laxative. Other me- 
dical herefies occur in this part of the volume, which, however, 
feem fometimes to deferve a better name. Vomits are, lie 
thinks, injurious frem their debilitating effects; and to preferve 
health, he tells us, fpirits fhould be avoided. | To fupport the 
neceflary tone of the ftomach, fpices, not wine, are proper. 
The drink fhould be water, ftrained through clean fand, and 
boiled fo much as to kill any animalcules which may be in it, 
Bathing in the coldeft water,when the body is heated, is not dan- 
gerous, as from the heat of the air the per{piration is immedi- 
ately reflored; and bathing, our author thinks, ads by refloring 
fluid particles to the blood, not by its tonic power, as warm 
water is equally refrefhing after fatigue. ‘ In Nubia, adds Mr. 
Bruce, never {crpple to throw yourfelf into the coldeft river you 
can find, in whatever degree of heat you are.’ Food fhould 
be vegetables, the fruit not too ripe or gathered in the fun, and 
eat {paringly. 

From Arkeeko, our author, inftead of a weftern route, which 
is plain and open, purfues that over the mountain Taranta, 
fteep, craggy, and difhicult, and only preferable as being fafe: 
in this, asin every other part of the journey, he fhows his 
great power.over the Arabs, by the force of {uperior abilities, 
addrefs, and ftrength of mind. In their progrefs they met 
with fome of the tribe of Shiko. Thefeare thepherds, ‘ and 
drink of two waters,’ a charaéter not more refpectable to an 
Arab than the traveller, who breathed with an hot and cold 
breath, was to the fatyr in the fable, Jn fat, this change of 
fituation leads the Shiko to robbery, as deteétion is difficult, 
and in the lax police of the eaftern countries, almoft impoffible, 
Thefe wanderers feem to be monogamous, and perhaps ichthy- 
ophagi, for their word for bread is Arabic, though their lan- 


guage is very different. A mountain fcene in Abyfiinia is 
worth tranfcribing. 


* At two o’clock in the afternoon we refumed our journey 
through a very ftrong uneven road, till five o’clock, when we 
pitched our tent at a place called Hamhammou, on the fide of 
a {mall green hill, fome hundred yards from the bed of the tor- 
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rent. The'weather had been perfeAly good fince we left Ma- 
fuah: this afternoon, however, it feemed to threaten rain ; the 
high mountains were quite hid, and great part of the lower ones 
covered with thick clouds; the lightning was very frequent, 
broad, and deep-tinged with blue; and long peals of thunder 
were heard, but ata diftance. ‘This was the firft fample we had 
of Abyffinian bad weather. 

¢ The river fcarcely ran at our paffing it ; when, all on a fud- 
den, we heard a noife on the mountains above, louder than the 
loudeft thunder. Our guides, upon this, flew to the baggage, 
and removed it to the top of the green hill; which was no foon- 
er done than we faw the river coming down in a ftream about 
the beight of a man, and breadth of the whole bed it ufed to oc- 
cupy. The watcr was thick, tinged with red earth, and ran in 
the form of a deep river, and {welled a little above-its banks, 
but did not reach our ftation on the hill, : 

* An antelope, furprifed by the torrent, and I believe hurt 
by it, was forced over into the peninfula where we were, feem- 
‘ingly in great diftrefs. As foon as my companions faw there 
‘was no farther danger fromthe river, they furrounded the inno- 
“cent comrade imisfortune, and put him to death with very little 
trouble to themfelves. “Fhe acquifition was not great; it was 
‘lean, had a mufky tafte, and was worfe than the goat we had 
brought from the Shiko. The tarrent now very fenfibly di- 
minifhed, ftill preferved a current till next morning.’ 


The birds on Taranta-were beautiful, but deflitute of fong ; ; 
thofe of a more ‘ homely European’ appearance, had a variety 
of wild notes, very different from thofe of Europe: the fky-lark 
only fang the fame fong as in England. ‘The afcent to the 
‘top of the mountain feems uncommonly intricate and diih- 
calt; nor could Mr. Bruce have accomplifhed it without the 
affiftance of Yafine his Moor, recommended by Metical Aga. 
‘He was ‘ a man of a moft fagacious turn of mind, firm heart, 
and ftrenuous nerves; never more diftinguified for all thefe 
qualities than in the hour Of imminent danger; at other times 
remarkable for quietnefs and filence, and a conftant ftudy 
of his Koran.” With fuch affiftance they arrived at the top, 
wounded, bleeding, and almoft exhaufted; for they had not 
fpared their bodies to fecure their, inftruments from injury. 
-The obftinacy of the afles and the ferocity of the hyznas add~ 
ed to the difficulty. The cattle on this mountain are in great 
plenty, and of exquifite beauty; or the top of the mountain 
the thermometer at mid-day was but at 61°, and the barome- 
ter at 18-French inches. They-arrived in fafety at Dixan. 
As a fapplement to the account of the flave-trade, we fhall fe- 
Je& our author’s narrative of the following tran{aétion : 


« It is true of Dixan, as, I believe, of moft frontier, towns, 
that the bad:people af both contiguous countries refort thither. 
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The town, as I before have faid, confifls of Moors and Chrifti- 
ans, and is very well peopled ; yet the only trade of either of 
thefe fe‘is isa very extraordin-ry one, that of felling of chil- 
dren. The Chrittians ging fuch as they have ftolen in Abyf- 
finia to Dixan a: toa fure depofit ; and the Moors receive them 
there, and carry them to a certain market at Mafuah, whence 
tney are fent over to Ar abia or India. The pricfts of the pre- 
vince of Tigré, efpecially thofe near the rik Damo, are open- 
ly concerned in this infamous p actice; and {ome of thefe have 
been licenfed by Michael to carry it on as a fair trade, upon 
paying fu many firelocks for each dozen or {core of flaves, 

‘ Nuthing can elucidate the footing upon which this trade 
ftands better than a tranfaQion which ha; ppened while I was in 
Ethiopia, and which reached Gondar by way of comp!aint from 
Mafuah, and was told me by Micha:1 himfelf. 

‘Two priefts of Tigré, whofe names I have forgot, had been 
long intimate friends, They dwelt near the rock Damo; The 
youngeft was married and had two children, both fons; the 
other was old, and had none. The old one reproved his friend 
ope day: for keeping his children at home idle, and not putting 
them to feme profefion by which they might gain their bread, 
The married prieft pleaced his poverty and his want of relations 
that could afhft him ; on which the old pricft offered to place 
his eldeft fon with a tich friend of his own, who had no 
children, and where he fhould want for nothing. The 
propofal was accepted, and the young lad, about ten years of 
ave, was delivered by his-father to the old prieft, to carry him 
to this friend, who fent the boy to Dixan and fold him theie, 
Upon the old prieft’s return, after giviny the father a fplendid | 
account of the fon’s reception, treatment, and proipects, he guve 
him a piece of cotton cloth, as a prefent trom his fon’s pauron. 

* The younger child, about eight years old, hearing the-good 
fortune of his elder brother, became fo importunate to be allow? 
edto go and vifit-him, that the parents were obliged to humour 
him, and confent. But the old prieft hada feruple, faying he 
would not take charge of fo voung a boy, u lefs his mother went 
with him. This being fettled, the old prieft conveyed them to 
the market at Disan, where he fold both the mother and the re- 
maining child. 

: yan to the father, the old prieft told him, that h's 
wife would ftay only fo long, and expected he would then ‘etch 
htr upon a certan day, which was named. ‘The day being 
com¢, the two priefts went together to fee this happy family ; 
and upon their entering Dixan, it was fuund that the old prieft 
had fold the young one, but nor to the fame Moor to whom-he 
had fold his family, Soon after, thefe two Moors.who had 
bought the Chritians, becoming. pariners in the venture, the 
old prieit was to receive forty cotron cl ths, that is tep pounds, 
flerling, tor the hufband, wite, and chindren,? | 
a + The 
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The farce ends with the proper. diltribution of poetical] jul- 
tice, fince the old prieft is taken in the party; and when ig. 
was reported to the miniiter of the Abyflinian monarch, that 
thefe ecclefiattics were ynfaleable, he replied, that they wanted 
mifionaries in Abytlinia, gad might keep thefe. Such is the 
refpect paid to Chriftianity in the dominions of Preiter Joan, 
this prieft and king, this pope of the Eaft. 

Oor traveller, with Yafine, his chief affiftant, proceed to 
Adowa, thecapital of Tagre; and having before feen traéts of 
the elephant, they now find fome depredations of the lion. 
Jt is remarkable that the Abyflinians will not eat of any thing 
dead, unlefs killed regularly by the knife, except what has 
been killed by the lion: thofe killed by thot, by the tyger 
or hyena, they will not touch, but with the greateft pre- 
caution. In the j journey to Adowa, our author meets with a 
circumftance which, as a general axiom, ought never to be for- 
gotten: there is no man, however megn and contemptible in 
appearance, but may be able to repay a kindnefs or revenge 
an injury. One of the meaneft of his tribe, to whom Mr, 
Bruce was before a benefactor, was now of the greatett fer- 
vice to the whole party, But as we are arrived in the interior 
parts of Abyflinia, we hall for a little time lay afide thefe 
travels, as we purpofe in our next Number to pafs over the 
fame, or nearly the fame ground as we have already trodden 
with Mr. Bruce, with thofe trayellers which the affociation 
for profecuting difcoveries in Africa have fent gut, 


(To be continued. ) 
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Advice to the future Laureat: an Ode, by Peter Pindar, “4: 
4to. 15.6d. Kearfley. 


FP ss: is a fubjeét on which we cannot laugh : and, while we 

refie& a moment.on the lofs which literature, hiftory, and 
poctry have fuftained, ridicule feeras mifplaced, and almoft im- 
pertinent. Poor Warton! with thee we have toiled -through 
the rugged paths of our early poetry ; with thee we have ftu- 
died the moral lays of one clafs of our firft poets ; with thee we 
have feen the rude Saxon, the untamable Gothic, labouring in- 
to fomething lefs rugged, fomething which refembles euphony ; 
with their fucceffors we have admired j in thy works, the fame 
rough language, meliorated, refined, retaining enough of its 
former force to ‘give energy and dignity, while it admitted of 
every fofter grace, every {pirited allufion, all the animated 
imagery which have adorned the lyrics of Horace or of Pindar. 
If, as is fuppofed, thou art the laft of the Englith laureats, it 
may with certainty be pronounced that chou. art not the leatt ; 
and, 
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and, as it was not probable that poetic genius, fhould rife higher, 
it may perhaps be decided, that this reign fhall not witnefs the. 
decline of Englith poetry in her laureat. 

While we feel the lofs of thy ‘effufions, which even the fa- 
tiric Peter, for we maft not mow ftyle him Pindar, has refpe&- 
ed, we cannot enter at a great length on this ‘ Advice,’ for the 
ftyle of the arch fatyrift but jl! accords with our prefent difpofi- 
tion. Wecannot, however, help {miling, as ufual, at the ro- 
guifh raillery of this pleafgnt poet, who leaves no fubje& un- 
touched which minifters to his fatiric fpirit, which dittates 
lively raillery, or furnifhes a fupply to his grinding fatire. Let 
us fele&t a fpecimen : our prefent fate of unind fuggetts in a mo- 
ment our choice, 


‘ Tom prov’d unequal to the laureat’s place ; 
He warbled with an Attic grace: 

The language was not underilocd at court, 
Where bow and curt’ly, g grin and {hrug, refort ; 
Sor:ow for fickne!s, joy tor health, io civil ; 
And loves that wihh each other to the devil 


‘Tom was a fcholar—lucklefs wight ! 
Lodg*d with old manners in a mutfty college ; 
He knew nor that a palace hated knowledge, 
And deem’d it pedantry to fpell and write, 
Tom heard of royal libraries, indeed, 
And, weakly, fancied that the books were read 3 
* He knew not that an author’s fenfe 
Was, at a palace, not worth fincing ; 
That what to notice gave a book pretence, 
Was folely paper, print, and binding! 
* Some folks had never known,, with all their wit, 
Old Pindar’s name, nor occupation, 
Had not J ftarted forth—a lucky bir, 
And prov’d myfelf the Theban bard’s relation. 


In the fecond part, Peter fancies himfelf a king, and drives 
off the prefent minifters and their adherents, on various pre- 
tences. The following lines, which are not fo perfonally fati-. 
rical as fome of the others, are alfo more truly pleafing, as 
well as more poetical : 
¢ 1’ll have ao laureat—Sacred be the ode; 

Unfullied let its torrent roll ! 

Few merits mine, the Mufe’s wing to load; 
Small grace of form, and no fublime of foul : 
And yet, whate’er the merits that are mine, 
By verfe unvaraith’d fhall they thine. 
‘ The real virtues dare themfelves difplay, 
And need no pedeital to thow away ; 
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_Each from herfelf her own importance draws, . 
And feorns a chatt’ring poet’s mock applaufe. 
Have niggard Nature, and my ftars, unkind, 
Of fenfe and virtues fiript my defert mind ; 
My name Jet Silence, with her veil, inv ade, 
And cold Oblivion pour th’ eternal fhade.’ 


On the whole, we do not think this one of Peter’s happieft 
productions : it feems to be written in hafte, on the {pur of the 
_ moment; but his fpirit and humour feldom fail. Correétion 
does not often damp his fire, and his moft rapid effufions fel- 
dom difplay an improper inattention. In Pindaric ftrains, rigid 
exattnefs is not to be expetted. 





44 Statement of Dr. Whites Literary Obligations to the Jate Riw. 
Mr. §. Badcock, and the Rev. §. Parr, LL,D. By Fofleph 
White, D.D. &8vo. 25.64. Robinfons, 


WE receive, at length, what, fromthe delay, we had almoft 

defpaired of, Dr. White’s acknowledgment of his ‘ par- 
ticnlar obligations’ to Mr. Badcock; and we have read it with 
a melancholy pleafure mixed with real pain. We fhall in the 
courfe of this article explain the fource of thefe varied fenfa- 
tions; but muft examine the * Statement’ before us in its order. 
__ When we reviewed the pamphlets on this controveriy, in the 
63d page of our lait volume, we endeavoured to draw a line, 
within which it would neither be difgraceful nor improper to 
accept of literary affiftance. From the ‘ Faés’ then before us, 
we apprehended that Dr. White had not trefpaffed beyond thefe 
confines ; and, allowing every thing of which he was accufed, 
we were of opinion that ‘his literary fame’ was not fullied, and 
the aceufations, foilliberally repeated, were not deferved. Dif- 
daining, as he obferves, the language of invective, he endea- 
vours to fubfantiate a plain natrative, by printing the private 
Jétters relating to this fubjet, in which, with a real delicacy, 
he has expunged every name and every other circumftance with 
fo much care, that even fufpicion cannot light on the perfons or 
the facts alluded to. 

In this Statement, we do not find our atcount of the literary 
obligations very erroneous. Dr. White allows Mr. Badcock 
the whole of the firft fermon, though on'no very unequivocal 
teftimony, as‘we fuppofed, the latter part was, in our article, 
attributed to the profeffor. On the other hand, we find, in a 
few inftances; we attributed the more luxuriant periods of his 
other affiftant to Mr. Badcock, On this account it is ne¢eflary 
toadd, that, of-the eighth fermon, Mr. Badcock wrote about 
two fifths; and, in the-ninth and tenth (of the {econd edition), 

: he 
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he had nofhare. In computing the whole affiftance, thougi: we 
have varied a very little in particular parts, we have not ma- 
terially erred ; and the conclufion which we then drew muft be 
valid, while our premifes are undifputed. Even the little dif- 
ference may arife from the profeffor having quoted the fecond 
edition, but it is fo trifling that we need not enlarge our article 
‘by enquiring into it. 

Every part of this narrative is told with fimplicity, candour, 
and feemingly a fcrupulous minutenefs : it agrees alfo with what 
is known from other fources, and what may be difcovered from 
the internal evidence. The fum then for which the note was 
given, a fum in itfelf great and difproportioned to the fervice, 
will ftill remain a difficulty : we fhall fele& what Dr. White has 
faid on this fubje&, 


* While employed in tranflating the hiftory of Egypt by Ab- 
dollatif, [could not bit remark the deficiency of the common 
accounts of that country, and particularly during the middie 
ages, and the rich fources. of information on the fubject which 
were opened by the hiftorians of the Eaft. It was my original 
defign to draw from thefe fources fuch materials as might throw 
light on, the dark era I have mentioned. Afterwards, having 
extended my defign to a General Hiftory of Egypt, I foon dif- 
covered that the execution of it would demand more time and 
Jabour than I could devote to it: and inthis difficulty I applied 
to Mr. Badcock for his affiftance in the former part of this work. 
This application was made perfonally at South Moulton in July” 
1785, when I left aol. with Mr. Badcock, who was at that 
time employed: in writing for fome periodical publications, and 
depended principally on the profits arifing frony thefe employ- 
ments. Iwas convinced that the attention he mutt necethariby 
pay to the part of the hiftory he had undertaken; would render 
his perfeverance in thefe labours ina great degree impra‘ticable, 
and his. means. of fubfiftence fcanty and precarious. I was at 
the fame time fanguine in my hop: that the work I had plan< 
ed would prove uncommonly lucrative; and I therefore took 
an early opportunity of affuring Mr. Badcock that he fhould 
amply partake of its fruits. With this view, on: the oth of 
Auguft,, 1786, I fent him the following note. 


‘£. 500. Wadham College, Aug. 75 1786. 

¢ I promife to pay the rev. Mr. Samuel Badcock, of South 
Moulton, Devon, the fum of five hundred pounds, at or be» 
fore the times hereafter fpecified, viz. fifty pounds in the pres: 
fent month, one hundred pounds in the next Oxford Lent term, 
and three hundred and fifty in July or Auguft 1787. Witnefs 
my hand, 

J]. WHITE, 


¢ I purpofely avoided making the note payable to order, 
thinking, however, erroncoufly, that I fhould by this “a 
alfor 
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afford fecurity and encouragement to Mr. Badcock, without the 
rifque of its’being prefented for payment, fhould he dic’ witht 
out rendering me s the future affitiance, for which it was defign- 
ed tocompenfate. 

‘ I conceived that the Ancient Hiftory of Egypt would make 
ene volume, quarto, and the Modern pores 8 and that othe 
whole work would produce fuch a fum as. would enable me te 
difcharge the note, with a confiderable remainder to myfelf.’ 


This.narrative feems to leave the whole nearly in its former bbe 
fcurity.. The force of our own obfervations muft remain:; thata 
note, without interefi, could be-of little fervice to Mr. Bad- 
sock’s circumftances ; the period of payment was fo fhort, that 
no adequate fum could be received by the profeffor; and it 
gould bz of no advantage ta Mr. Badcock in other views (for 
this is really the memorandum referred to), fince he engaged to 
make.no ufe of it, living or dead. It appears that Dr. White 
thonght this note one that he might refufe at_pleafure; a reward 
for uture feryices which might not be adequate te the fum; 
and. yet neither circumitance is hinted at. Suppofing Mr. Bad- 
cock, ina moment of diftrefs, had nogotiated: this note, the 
¢ircumftances: which: induced the profeffor to: pay it fince his 
death;: would ftill ‘have operated; and Mr. Badcock, who re- 
ceived it without limitation or explanation, would have been 
blamelefs *. ..A fecond edition of the Sermons was, we believe, 
at that time in forwardnefs; and Mr. Badcock had been pro- 
mifed,. whether defervedly is not the obje&@ of our enquiry, the 
whole of the profits from the fale.. But thefe refletions are not 
of great importance : we implicitly believe the affiitance to have 
been, no more than has been ftated, and Dr. White’s condu& 
only militates againft,his-prudence, his caution, and his activity, 
We, know)not the.man whe will defend: the profeffor in eithes 
view. t 
Ln the tablegaent letters, shee picture is painful and diftrefling. 
Ms. Badcock complains: of ill health, of head-achs; fees his 
friends finking around him-under the moft excruciating difeafes, 
while *peaury feems to < chill the ‘current of his foul.” And is 
this:the lot of mortality ? Muft.the brilliancy of fancy, the acate- 
nefsof perception, the force of judgment, be neceflarily con- 
nected. with fibres:fo tremblingly alive, fo irritable, that every: 
motion will! be painful, every difeafe death? When we glow 
with the:refletion of the, poet’s fire, when we admire the acw- 
men of the critic, and the: penetration of the philofopher, we 
do not ‘refleét.on.the condition of the author, or the price which’ 





. His Jangnage in “the letter, dated September 2, 1786, (p. 70.) feems 
to fhow that his future fervices would refult from gratitude, not from ne- 


ecflity. 
3 he 
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he pays for his fuperiority t we.do not fee him-tremble at ev 
breeze, ftart, at every found, and fuffer on the flighteft mental 
and. bodily oppreflion..,Thefe views, however, fuggefted by 
the feeling defcriptions of Mr. Badcock, by pictures which mut 
feverely pain the humane heart, are not connected with Dr. 
White’s condu&, . Mr. Badcock’s diftrefs feems to have been 
freely relieved; but the money was never confidered as a part 
of the payment; it was in {mall fums, fuch as Dr. White could 
then procure, and fuch as was fufficient for the imraediate wants 
of his correfpondent and affiftant. Of this Mr. Badcock never 
complained ; but of neglect, of the profeffor’s filence from No- 
vember 2, 1787, to near the beginning of March, 1788; he 
{peaks in terms of indignation, and a confcioufnefs of having 
deferved other treatment. 
‘ Mr. B. to Dr. W. 
‘ Dear Sir, 

‘Tam aftonifhed at your filence and am wear y of conjectures. 
Tell me the caufe—tell me, I adjure you, immediately —Write 
me, if but one line, and let me know fomething of yourfelf, “£ 
beg that on no confideration you would omit writing—if you 
can hold a pen— ind if not, defire fonie friend only to inform me 
that my letter to you did not mifcarry.. You muft-ex¢cute 1c! 
if I tell you, that this neglect of me is a3 undeferved as it was 
unexpected. Your’s ever, S. B,”’ 


We have, however, been credibly informed that at this time 
he was not in want of money. His frequent hints on this fib- 
je& to Dr. White and others were chiefly to indacé a pay- 
ment of what ‘he fuppofed to be his due. “Mr. Badcock has 
been faid not to have beeh more cautious or more prudent than 
his friend, and;’ probably, neglecting to keep an acount’ of 
the fums, or thinking them greatly inferior to the profits of the 
fale, might have-thowght his fervices undervalued. “Inthe lee 
ter, however, which’ we have tranfcribed, he complaine of 
filence only, and, probably in the: moment of refentment, ‘may 
have haftily betrayed the fecret which the =, Conced, 
he might have thought, fufficiently excufed... 

. The afliftance afforded by Dr..Parr is the next fabjest of Dr. 
White’s attention; and he has brought forward, with the fame 
rigid {crupulofity, whatever, in confequence of their ‘joint en- 
quiries,could inany way be attributed to this coadjutor,.'The eor- 
rections and fubftitutions are pretty numerous : the addition? are 
more inconfiderable. On the whole, they do not, in oir Opinion, 
form a great or an important part, and only prove more folly what 
we-have faid before, that,: to produce any thing peculiar] y-ex- 
cellent, in-different-departments, can feldom be in the power of 
eae perfon, whofe views muft neceflarily be more confined, and 
his 
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his talents lefs varied. The Appendix relates to a fetmoti, 
procured by Dr. White from Mr. Badcock for a gentleman who 
applied ‘to the profeffor. Amidft Dr. White’s various and 
prefling engazements, at that time, his conduét does not feem 
blameable, and it certainly was not mercenary. An excellent 
fermon was wanted, and an excellent one procured. 

While we acquit Dr. White, however, in a literary court, 
we cannot help convicting him in another. Whatever may 
have been the refult ; however his mind may have been hurt 
by the confequences of the fecret being betrayed; or by his 
paying a large fum for fervices not performed, he mutt ftill re- 
fleé&t, that to Mr. Badceck much of his fame and his prefent 
fituation are in a great degree owing. He muff recolleé that, 
alarmed at the attempt, at the fhortnefs of the time allowed, by 
the expectations raifed from his former character, he would 
have fhrunk from the trial if Mr. Badcock had not offered to 
affift him. Though this offer may have been ‘ voluntary,’ it is a 
‘ttle remarkable, that, ina moment of fo much bufinefs, on 
‘the eve of fuch an arduous undertaking, he fhould have been 
found i in an obfeure corner in Devonfhire, with the fecond fer- 
‘mon (fee p. 12.) in his pocket, merely by accident. _ He cer- 
tainly fought after Mr. Badcock, was affifted ably by him, and 
"the refult we well know. ‘The affitance does not. greatly de- 
traét from Dr. White’s reputation, and we could have withed to 
shave found him-more regardful of the memory and credit of his 
affiftant. Many flighting hints occur, which do lefs honour to 
his feelings, than the undifputed parts of the Bampton Leétures 
t0 his underftanding. The firft prov ocation was Dr. White’s 
neglect; and it can be no imputation on Mr. Badcock, that he 
“did not deftroy a note given without any referve or limitations. 


= 3 os = _ 


Bell's New Pantheon; 3 Ors Hiforical Di@ionary. of mm aa. 
 Demi-gods, Herees, and fabulous Perfonages of Antiquity, Sec. 
- dRichlyembellifoed with GharaGeriftic trints, 2 Vols. ate. 
_@l, as. Boards. Bell. 
A Competent acquaintance with the heathen mythology is fo 
A towards underftanding the ancient poets, that 
‘there is fearcely any other fubje@ on-which compilers have been 
more indaftrioufly employed. {n every production of this kind, 
the information being invariably the fame, we can expeét but 
Tittle diverfity in the ‘general ftrain of the narrative ; and the 
chief difference between them will confift in the comparinive 
limits of the plan and execution of the work. Moft of the com- 
pilers have confined themfelves ftriétly to the hiftory ef fuch 
fabulous perfonages as are mentioned in the Greek and Latin 
aa : : poets, 
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poets, whilft others have taken a wider excurfion among the ob- 
jects of pagan idolatry. The work mow.before us is particu- 
larly diftinguifhed by the fuperior extent of its defign, as com- 
prebending not.only the vifionary deities of the.claflic writers, 
but thofe which, occur among the more barbarous nations, an- 
cient and modern, ,and.in hiflory both facred.and profane. Jt 
likewife, on fome .o¢cafions, delivers an account \of the mini- 
fters, as well as the objedts, of idolatrous worlhip; and hence 
‘we meet: with a copious hiftory of the Druids, and their religi- 
ous principles, continued through no lefs than ten pages. 

Befides a multrplicity of heroes, and of fictitious perfonages, 
of various defcriptions, the author has fometimes admitted into 
the work even abitraé&t ideas, which, however, as being con- 
neéted with ancient manners and cuitoms, we fhould not. can{- 
der as fuperfluous. Of this kind in the following article: 


¢ Aporation, the act of rendering divine honours, or of 
addreffing a being as fuppofing ita god. The word is compound- 
ed of ad, to, and os oris, the mouth, and literally fignifies to 
apply the hand to the mouth; mazum ad 0s admovere, g. d. to 
kifs the hand, this being, in the Eaft, one of the greateit marks 
of refpeét and fubmiffion.’ The Romans praétifed adoration at 
facrifices and other folemnities ; in pafling by temples, altars, 
graves, &c, at the fight of flatues, images, and whatever aughe 
of divinity was fuppoted to refide in. hii there were ima- 
ges of the gods placed at the gates of cities, for thofe that wear 
in or out to pay their refpects to. The ceremony of adoration 
among the ancient Romans was thus: the devotee having his 
head covered, applied his. right hand to, his lips, the forefinger 
refting on his thumb, which was erect, and thus. bowing bis 
head, turned himfelf round from left to right. .Thepkifs.f 
iven was called ofculum laberatum, for B.A they. were 
‘afraid to touch the images of their gods themfelves with their 
profane tips: fometimes, however, they would kils their feet, 
or even.knees, it being held an incivility to touch their mouth, 
Saturn, however, and Hercules, were adored with the head 
bare; whence the worthip of the latt.was called sefitutum pere- 
grinum, and ritus Grecanicus, as departing from the cuftomary 
Roman method, which was to facritice and adore with the head 
“veiled, and the clothes drwn up to the ears, to prevent any 
“4nterruption of the ceremony by the fight of unlucky objets. 
The fewith manner of adoration was by proftration, bowing, and 
kneeling. The Chriftians adopted the Grecian rather thig the 
JRomin method, and adored always uacowered. The dfdifiary 
_potture of che ancient Chriftians was kneeling, but on/Sanday’s 
ftanding ; and they hada peculiar regard to the eat; ito which 
point they ordinarily directed their prayers, The Perfian map- 
ner of adoration, introduced by Cyrus, was by bending the 
knee, and falling on the face at the prince’s feet, firiking tbe 
ry — ee earth 
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unlawful. 
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bd with the forehead, and_ kifing the ground. This ceré- 
» Conon the Greek, refufed to perform to Artaxerxes; 
aid Cutitheves td Alexander the Great, holding it impious and 


The adoration pe#formed to the Roman and Gre- 


cian emperors; confified in bowing or kneeling at the prince's 
feet, laying hold of his purple robe, and prefently withdraw- 

ing ‘the: hand, and applying it to the lips. The Pheenicians 
adored the winds, on account of the terrible effeGs produced by 
them; and the fyme. practice was adopted by moft of the other 
nations, Perfians, Greéks, Romans, &ci The Perfians chiefly 
paid their adorations to the fun and fire; and fome add, to ri- 


vers alfo. 


‘T heir motive for adoring the fun was the Tienelies 


they received from that glorious luminary, which has indi{put- 
ably the beft pretenfion tofuch homage. ‘This kind of worfhip 
is ‘referred to iff thé bouk of Job.” 


In many of the articles the author is copious, and, i in fome, 
perhaps, unneceffarily diffufe. But it would be unjuft to cen- 
{ure for their prolixity what abound with mythological informa- 

“tion. "The word Oracu/um, Oracle, is extended through twen- » 
ty-two pages; yet we cannot fay; confidering the fcale on which 
the work is executed, that it onght to have been much curtail- 
ed. The following extract, relative to oracles, may prove not 
uninterefting to our readers : 

Tt is a celebrated’ queftion among the learned; whether ora- 
cles were a diabolical illafion, and delivered by evil fpirits, or 
mere human actifice and prieft-craft. ‘The primitive Chriffi- 
ans were the firft who maintained the former opinion, aferibing 
oracles in gen¢ral to the operations of the dévil and his.agents 5 
and the reafons upon which they ground this notion were briefs 


Ty thefe. 


1. Some furprifing oracles fuppofed to relate to Je- 


us Chrift ; one of which refers to the pilot. Thamus, who fail- 
ing in the "ZBgian fea, was ordered, by a voice from one of the 
iflands, when he caine to a certain place, to proclaim, thae The 
Great Pan was dad. Thamus having done as the oracle coms - 
manded; coniplaints and groans were heard on all fides, as of 
petfons furprifed and afffitted at the news. ‘This oracle was 
conftruted to relate to our Saviour’s death.. Another oracle con- 
cerns the emperor Auguftus, who being old, and thinking to 
make choice of afucceflor, went to the oracle at Delphi, whence 
he received the following anfwer: ** The Hebrew infant, to 
whom allthe gods pay obedience, charges mic hence, and fends 
me into hell. Depart this temple, and fay no more.” The 
Chriftians argued, that thefe oracles could not well be afcribed 
to mere human invention. 2. Oracles ceaféd about the time of 
the birth of Chrift, according to the teftimony of profane au- 
thors themfelves ; whereupon the Chriftians reafoned. thus ; 
God chofe the Jews to be his peculiar. people, and gave up the 
reft of the world to the power of the devil and his agents till the 
arrival of his fon, at which time he defpoiled them of their 





‘power 
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power on earth,’ that there ‘might be no'ébitacle’to the.eftablith- 
ment, of Chrift’s‘kingdom ti'alP hationg.* “3. The Platonic no- 
tion of demons, and their influence in human affairs, was great 
ly in vogue among the Chyittans of; thie firit centuries ; a fyf- 
tem which carried this advantage along with it, thatit was.cal® 
culated'to convince the, Heathens of. their falfe. worhhip.ipony 
their own principles: they were perfuaded there was fomething, 
fupernatural ‘in ‘their oracles, and the Chriilians did not deny. 
its It-was agréed on both fides, that demons were concerned, 
in the affair, butthe Chriftians were to fliew them that thefe 
demons or gods were evil and wicked fpirits. This was a fhorter 
way than to-conteft the miracle itfelf by.a long train of enqui< 


ries and argoments.—T hofe who maintain the contrary opinion, — 


and afcribe oraclés to mere human invention, artifice, and prigft= 
craft, allege the following arguments: 1. Very little credit is 
due to, the, fieries: todd of oracles, and there is reafon to believe 
the-primitive Chuttans werefomewhat too credulous in aqmaw 
ter whieh feemed to.do;honour to their religion. . The ftony of 
the. pilot Thamus is. of Pagan,origin; and. yet Butebius, and 
other great men gave credit to it, though itis followed:in\Plus 
tarch by @ ftory fo ridiculous as is fufficient entirsly.to diferedit 
it. As to the oracle faid‘to be given to, Auguftus concerning. 
the Hebrew child, it can’by no‘means be admitted: Cedrenus 
cites it from Eufebius, and at prefent it is not to be.found in 
that author.» Befides, it is certain, that Aucuftus, after the 
journey he made into Greece, nineteen years before the birttr 


of our Sayiour, never returned thither, fo tha®he ‘could not res - 


ctive any fuch oracle at Delphi. 2. {t is falfe iti fa&; that oracled 
ceafed about the time of the birth. of Jefus Chrift: the oracle 


of Delphi, the-moft famous of them all, fubfifted in the reign - 


of the emperor Julian, above three hundred) years after Chritt, 
forthat prince confulted it concerning his expedition-againft-the 
Perfians.—In truth, oracles céafed only with Payanifm itfelig 
but Paganifm did ‘not ceafe with the coming’ of Chfift. 3. The 
pradtices of the priefts, the manner ‘and circumftances. de- 
livering oracles, ge. afford ftrong fufpicion of impofture ; the 
places where they were delivéred wéte Penérally mountainous, 
and full of fubterraneous paffages and ‘caverns ? thefe infpired 
horror, and were neceflary for the pretext of divine'vapours and 
exhalations: the temples had*their fanctuaries, into which none 
but’the’ priefts entered, by which means they could carry’ ont 
the impolture without ‘fear;of, a difcovery :-another advatitage 
they had wasthe diftinciion of days, in which the oracle might 
or might, not be confulted; this gave them time to, take their 
‘meéafures, and makethe'neceffary preparatinns; but one ‘ofthe 
greatettfecrets of the oracles, and’which is the plditett proof of 
their impofture, is the ambiguity of their anfwefs, and the art 
of accommodating them to all events: thus when Croefils con- 
{ulted the oracle-of -Detphi, whether ‘he fhould march ‘againtt 
Cyrus, he received:forsaniwer, that if lte'pafféd’the tiver Halys 
Vor. LXX. July, 1790. F he 
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he fhould overthrow.a great kingdom. —With this fancied affar- 
ance of vidiory, Croefus fought. with ident: was: sive and 
loft his kingdom.” 

With refpeét to the ftyle of this work; it is in genaial per? 
Spicuows and unaffe&ted, though we fometimes meét with an ex- 
preffion: not perfectly legitimate. We hall only mention (fed, 
and ‘mémerize. "The work is émbellithed with a number of 
plates well executed, and may juftly lay claim to the foremott 
rank among the numerous $ productions of the kind.“ 





The Hi ipary of Greeee. By William Mirf orl; Bf. ie: Ih 
‘gtd, Ih 1s. Boards. edaell Q 


WWE proceed with great pleafure to examine the mareth of 
this accurate and. judicious hiftorian, whofe: former vo- 
lume, of which we, gave an account in-our Review for Odtober, 
17845 afforded ws no common fatisfa&tion: ‘He continues to 
{upport the attention of his readers with an interefting detail of 
the affairs of Greece, through the moft complicated f tiod ‘of 
her hiftory ; ;and wherever it is poflible to derive, either infor- 
jnation from pofitive authority, or rational Conjecture from the 
filenice of aticient writers, he never fails to place the charaétér 
of individaals, the conduct of parties, and the concatenation of 
public events, in a point of view the moft confpicuous. | 
The prefent volume opens with the eleventh chapter, in which 
the author takes 2 view: of the people of the weltern countries 
politically conneéted with the Greeks, and. of the Grecian, fer- 
tlements in: Sicily and.Italy. '- ‘This chapter is fabdivided into 
two feétions, the former'of which treats of Carthage, Sicily, 
Agrigentum, Phalaris, Syracufe, Gelon, invafion of Sicily. by 
the Carthagenians, the battle, of, Himera ;. and the_latter,.of Jta- 
ty, Tufcany, Rome, ee Sybaris, Crotona,, Pythagoras, 
Thurium,. Patum,, Cuma, Campania, - Lucania. », Mre. Mit. 
ford prepara nest fo far, as,can be collected from ancient re- 
cords, the origin.and previous. hiftory of thofe various commu- 
nities, W which, though detached.from the boundaries of the Gre- 
cian continent, were in general occupied by. different migrations 
from. that country. . With refpe& to the proverbial luxury ef 


the citizens of Sybaris, he makes the following ervinent Te 
fieftions : 


¢ Indeed the application of the term wileeuey to any hing tae 
could exift.among the little republics of that age, has been‘ ri- 
diculed by fome. eminent madern writers; yet, it we fufficient- 
ly contider the circumftances of thofe republics, we fhal} pethaps 
End reafon to think the charge of luxury-again{tthem may-have 
been founded, though the acequnts of their militsry ‘force are 
‘evidently 
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evidently fabulous. The luxury indeed of a narrow fociety, 
where manual Jahor is the bulinefs of flaves only, will differ 
from that of a great nation where all ranks are free ; and it will 
be likely to: differ particularly in this, that while geveral ele- 
gance. in the flyle of living of perfons in eafy circumftances will 
be very inferior, particular indulgences will be carried to preat+ 
er extravagance... We are told by Diodorus that, in confequence 
of the. victory of the Sicilian Greeks over the Carthaginians 
near Himera, the number of flaves acquired by the Agrigen- 
tines was fo great, that many individuals fhared each five hun- 
dred ; and it is to be prefumed, from his account, that no citi- 
zen would be without a fhare. Allowing here largely for ex+ 
aggeration, we may flill have a probable fact, fo involving with 
it a fudden, gerieral, great, and moft pernicious change of man- 
ners, that, among the modern nations of Eutope, nothing can 
be imagined withio the bounds of poffibility parfwllel to it. In- 
deed, if we would fee examples of the character of luxury a- 
mong the ancient republics, we muft feek them perhaps rather 
in ‘Our colonies than in our capitals. Upon the whole ‘then, 
though the luxury of Sybaris remains chiefly recorded: by 
writers who lived not till fome centuries after S) baris. ceafed:to 
exift, for Herodotus mentions only one Syharite remarkably 
luxurious, vet we may not unreafonably believe, that luxur 
was extravagant there, Ir may have been even elegant, through 
the intercourfe which we learn was intimate with. the Afiatic 
Grecian cities; and in regard to fome points, we are affured. of 
its elegance ;_ for fome of the Sybarite coins yet exiftiag are of . 
a beduty that modern art will with difficulty rival. Indeed the 
Lydian court might communicate among Greeks of its neigh> 
bourhood many refinements little known in proper Greece, 
which yet from Miletus might pafs tothe wealthy towns of 
Traly,’ ° “L.- fi {32 mBeA 
The twelfth chapter treats of the affairs of Greece‘ from the 
conelufion of that commorily called the Perfian war, tothe efta- 
blithment of fecurity for the Greeks againt the Barbatians b 
the fucceffes of Cimon. - The’ invafibn “of ‘the Pérfians,~ wit! 
had ‘united all the ffates of Greece ‘in 4 confederacy for tieit 
comnion fupport, was no'fodner repelled, than the mutual ani- 
mofities of different republics were again revived with increaf- 
ed violence, and Athens, on the reftoration of the city from‘its 
late deftruction, became an object of inextinguifhable jealoufy to 
the rival power of Sparta; whilft, unfortunately, it continued 
to be rent with internal divifions, andthe citizens whe-:had per- 
formed the mott.eminent public fervices to thei’ coutitry, were, 
asufual, rewatded with the oftracifm.' The perfon who incur> 
ed:this unjaft retribution, in the prefent period, was ‘Themif- 
tocles, by whofe indefatigable exertion ‘and’ policy Athens was 
‘preferved' from fallitig under fabjectioh to“ the Lacedzthortan 
| F 2 republic. 
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republic. This celebrated commander, finding it unfafe to re- 
main within the Grecian dominions, took refuge at the court of 
Admetus, the king of the Moloflians, who received .him with 
great hofpitality ; but a more diftant place of exile was judged 
to be neceflary for the illuftrious .fugitive; and of the fubfe- 
quent hsiory of his life we fhall prefent our.readers with th 

concife account delivered in the work now before us. . 


‘ With affiftance therefore from his protector, making the 
difficult p.f ge acrofs the mountains of Epirus and Macedonia, 
he proceeded to the fea port of Pi dna, and embarked in dif- 
guife, aboa'd a mérchant-fhip going for Afia. In. the paffage, 
forced by ftrefs of weather to the ifland of Naxos, where the 
confederate armament under Cimon then lay, he ran the ut- 
mott rifk of being difcovered and taken. In this exigency he 
‘made himf,lf known to the mafter of the veffel, alarmed him 
with the confequences of having thus far fayoured the efcape of 
a proferibed perfon, allured him with promifes of large reward, 
and at length prevailed on him to put to fea again without per- 
mitting avy ot his people to go. afore. _ Arriving then, fate at 
Ephefus, he proceeded immediately up the country, under 
prote€tion of a Perfian to whom he had had means of mtroduc- 
tion. ~All his property that could be difcovered ‘at Athens, 
when ‘he order Was iffued for apprehending his perfon, had been 
eonfifcated; -yet his faichful friends there and at Argos had 
found means to preferve effects to a large amount, which they 
remitted to him as foon a¢ they jearned that he was in a place 
of fecurity. ‘Che fum confifcated, as Plutarch informs us, was, 
according to"Theophraftus, eighty talents ; but, as Theopom- 

us reported, a hundred, about twenty thoufand pounds fler- 
Pik: ‘What was the value of the effects prelerved by his friends 
we ate notintormed, but before entering on public bufinefs his 
whole property, according toe Plutarch, had not amouated to 
threetalents, = | . 

‘ Though we are not affixed that Themiflocles was intirely 
innocent of the crime for which-Paufanias futtered ;. yet that the 
profecution againft him was principally urged by party-{pirit, 
is fufficiently evident ; and it is therefore no wonder 3 it was 
conducted with an acrimony regardiefs of juftice, of humanity, 
andeven of policy. Plutarch reports, on the authority of the 
hiftorian Stefimbrotus, that Epicrates, at the profecution of 
Cimon, was condemned to death and executed for procuring 
the efcape of the wife and children of Themiftocles-from 
Athens, and conveying them in fafety to the refidence of Ad- 
metus. We fhould hope, for the fake of the generally amiabie 
character which Cimon bore, that this was not ftriGly truc, in 
the unqualified manner in which it is related to us; yet the re- 
port fhows, at leaft, what was thought poifible of the temper 
of party-{pirit in Athens at the time, and what might be the 
horrors of democratical defpoti{m, even in what are called the 
virtuous 
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virtuous times of the republic. No law furely could exift at 
Athens to make.the friendly and humane action of Epicrates a 
capital crime, His condemnation could proceed onty from a 
decree of the people; and tiough Plutarch expreffes himfelf 
dubious of the authority of Stefmbrotus, yet it~appears net to 
have been b.caufe he thought the Athenian people incapable 
of making fuch a decree. 

¢ The fole ho Ope therefore of fecurity, remaining to Themif- 
tocles ag saint the moft crue} perfecution that party-fpirit could 
urge, was in the chance of proteion from the grear enemy of 
his atte: the king of Perfia. He might indeed think him- 
felt, beyond all others, obnoxious to the Perfia ns, 2S a prine 
cipal caufe of their difgraces and loffes in their attemprs ayant 
Greece. Yet as it had Tong been the pol'cy of the Perfian court 
to protect and encourage Grecian refugecs, he might hope that 
the acquifition of him as a future fi rend would be valued, in 
proportion as he had becn heretofore a formidable enemy. The 
ftate of the Perfian empire, fearcely yct reitored to internal 
quiet, favored his views; and he ventured to a‘drefs a letter 
to Artaxerxes, then lately fettied on the throne. Receiving a 
favorable an{wer he applied himfelt diligeutly to acquire the 
Perfian language and get information of the Perfian manners; 5) 
and alter he had thus em ployed a year, he went to Sufa, His 
reception at that court was fuch as no Greek bad ever before 
experienced. After having been treated there fome time with, 
the higheft diflinGion, an extenfive command in Afia Minor. 
was conferred upon him, with a revenue far exceeding Grecian 
ideas of private wealth. In the ufual ftyle of oriental magni- 
ficence, three Grecian cities, yet remaining under the Perfian 
dominion, and three of the moft flourihhing, were, with their 
territori’s, affigned for the nominal purpofe of fupplying his 
table only: Magnefia was to furnifh bread, Myus meat, and 
Lampfacus wine. According to Thucydides, the reduction of 
Greece uncer the Perfian empire was the return which he was 
expected toemake to the king for fuch mun ificence. 

* Plutarch fays that Themitocles lived long in this fplendid 
banifhment ; but his account is not altogether coherent ; and 
from earlier writers it rather appears that he did not live lone : 
from all accounts it is evident that he did nothing memorable ; . 
and probably he had little real enjoyment in all the advantages 
of high fortune, to which the bounty of the Perfian monarch 
raiféd him. A temper warm like his, is likely to have been 
violently agitated by the confideration of the circumftances in» 
which he flood, and the bufinefs he had undertaken. To raife 
his country to power and fplendour had been the objectthat, 
through lite, his mind had pried with fingular ardour, He, 
had fucceeded, and his fuccefs had covered h: m with no, com-, 
mon glory. The thought of being engaged, now, in advanced 
years, in the purpofe of bri inging deftruction on that country, 
of ruining his own great work, could not but imbicrer his bett 
F 3 hopes ; 
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hopes; while at rhe famertime every fair hope was hichly-pra- 
eau the envy and. jealouly of "his em treads coe: Netle 
lefs to be apprehended than the fwords of his encmiess and de- 
feat, in fuch a caufe, muft involve him in tenfold mifery and 
- difgrace. It isno wonder therefore reports fhould have gained 
that he procured a voluntary death by poiion: but, though'the 
truth was, not certainly known, Thucydides feems rather to 
have thought that his end was natural. A magnificent monu- 
ment raifed to his memory in the agora of Magnefia;on .the 
Meande:, where had been his principal refidence, is mentioned 
‘by. Thucydides, and remained to the age of Plutarch ; butshis 
bones, in purfuance of his dying requeft, were carried into 
. Attica, and privately buried there. This circumftance, to 
which Thucydides evidently yave credit, though it feems_not 
+0 have been fully authenticated, would mark, beyond all others, 
the-regret, he hadin undertaking the part againft his country, 
Ps which the ruthlefs violence of his political opponents drove 
Aim,’ 
Though we have not thought proper to extend the extrac ta 
@ greater length, we muit obferve that the hiftorian has done 
““*ample juftice to the charaéter of Themiftocles, who may be 
‘confidered as the moft eminent perfonage of his time, with re- 
fpect to political importance. 
_, The next chapter is employed on the affairs of Greece from 
the eftablifhment of its fecurity againft Perfia, to the truce for 
‘thirty, years between Athens and Lacedemon. This period was 
diftinguifhed hy. the banifhment of Cimon, and the fubfequent 
elevation of Pericles, another illuftrious charaéter, who built 
_., the long walls of. Athens,.and increafed the {plendour of that 
.» $apital.te,an extraordinary degree, Under his aufpicious ad- 
“, IMoiftration, {cience,. arts, and fine tafte, made a glorious pro- 
~ grefs at Athens ; and he attempted to improve the conftitution, 
_mot only-of Athens but of Greece in general; though, from 
_, the jealoufy . of. other ftates,-particularly of Lacedemon, his 
great defign proved abortive, ‘The philofophical hiftorian like- 
wife pays, in the fubfequent chapter of the work, a juft tribute 
of. praife to the memory. of this accomplifhed citizen, who by 
his eloquence, his political, abilities, his magnificent patronage 
of the elegant arts, and his civil and military atchievements, 
procured to himfelf.and his country immortal renown. .Our 
author thus celebrates his character : 3 


» § Wo man-feems to have been held in fuch eftimation by moft 
of the ableft writers of Greece and Rome, for univerfal fuperi- 
_grity of talents, .as Pericles, . The accounts, remaining of his 
actions hardly fupport. his, renown ;.which was. yet. perhaps 
more fairly earned than that, of many, the merit of whofe at- 
¢chicvements has been ig a great degree due to others acting a 

ce 
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der them, whofe very names périthed)! “The philofophiy of Pe- 
“yiclés taught him not to be vain-¢torious ; but to reft his fame 
upon effentially’gréat‘and good, ratherthah upon brilliant ac- 
tions. It isoblerved by Plutarch that, as often as” he com- 
‘\manded the Atheniun forces, he never was defeated; yet, though 
‘he’ won’ many trophies, he never gained a fplendid victory.” A 
battle, according toa great modern authority, is the refource of | 
ignorant generals; when they know not what to do, they fight. 
‘a battle.” It was almoft univerfally the refource of the age of 
‘Pericles: little conception was entertained of military opera- 
tions, bevond ravayeand’a battle. His genius led him toa fu- 
perior fyfiem)’ which the wealth of his country enabled him to 
carty mito practice. His favourite maxim was to fpare thé lives 
‘of hisfoldiers ; and fearcely any general ever gained fo niany 
important advantages with’ fo little bluodfied. 1t is faid'to have 
been his confolation and his boaft in his dying howrs; ‘that he 
never was ‘the caufe that a fellow-citizen wore mourning’: 3 
giorious and perha;-s a fingular fubject of exultation for ahead 
of a party in Greece; where, in the ftruggles of faction; fecret 
affafhnations, numerous public executions, and bloody.cangefts 
in arms, were fo ordinary. Pericles might almoft equally have 
made it his boaft in his capacity of general of the common- 
wealth ; for when his foldiers fell, they fell victims to the ne- 
ceflity of their country’s fervice, and not to the “incapacity, 
rafhnefs, or‘vanity of the commander, Had he been tefs a pa- 
'triot, lefs 4 philofopher, lefs humane, his archievements might 
have been more brilliant, but he would not equally have ern- 
ed, from the'mouth of Socrates, the praife ot fupeteniinence in 
iwhatever was wile, great, and becoming.’ isvals 


“Mr. Mitford*recites with great perfpicuity the progrefs of 
' the Peloponnefian war, through all the complex and fluctuating 
circumftances which diftingaifh this period’ of Grecian hiftory. 
He follows chiefly, through the whole, with undeviating atten- 
tion, the authority of Thucydides, whofe narrative he frequeént- 
ly illuftrates with judicious obfervations, rendering even the lefs 
explicit parts of that contemporary hifterian fubfervient to-the 
eftablifhment of fa&s. Nothing can elucidate the political ftate 
of Greece in general, at the time, 'or' the ftate of parties in 
the principal republics, more clearly than the accurate account 
detailed’ of them ‘by our author in the caurfe of the prefent 
work ; and we think he has likewife given a more juit idea’ of 
the intrigues of the Grecian ariftocracies, as well as the capri- 
cioufnefs and barbarifm of the democratical governments,’ than 
we meet with in any other writer who has treated of Grecian 
affairs. “Of capricioufitefs' the inftances are innémerable, ‘and 
‘thofe of barbarifm abound in’ a degree almoft beyond what is 
‘credible of civilized nations, ‘The following’ may ferve as an 
UCC ea ‘ 
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¢ After all we have gone through of Grecian hiflory, we can- 
not but fhudder at what.followed. The Athenians had.no pre- 
tence for any command over the, Me'ians but that they were 
“ftronger. Connected by blood, by habit, and by their torm of 
government with Lacedzmon, thofe iflanders, had .neverthelefs 
been. cavtioully inoftenfive to Athens, till forced to, become ene- 
mies. , The punifhment for this involuntary criune, even to the 
lower people, fuppofed all along in fome degree fricndly, when 
all were furrendered together to the mercy of the Athenians, 
_ Was no lefs than what the unfortunate Siconaans had;under- 
gone, for that termed their rebellion. Alkthe adult males were 
put te death, and the women and children, of all ranks, were 
old for he The ifland was divided among five hundred 
Athenian families. With the moft unqueitionable teflimony. to 
faéts which ftrike with hoiror when pcrpetrated by a tribe of 
_favages, we are at a lo{s to conceive how they could take place 
,3n the peculiar country and age of philofophy and the fine arts ; 
" where Pericles had fpoken and ruled, where ‘Thucy dides was 
then writing, where Socrates was then leaching, where Xeno- 
phon and Plato and Hocrates were receiving their education, 
and where the paintings of Parrhatius and Zeuxis, the fculp- 
ture of Pheidias and Praxiteles, the architecture of Callicrates 
and Mneficles, and the fublime and chafte dramas of Sophocles 

and Euripides. formed’ the delight of the people.’ 


The ‘portion of hiftory comprifed in the prefent volume, ex- 
> hibits the republic of Athens involved in a difmal fucceffion of 
- difafters:—Attica ravaged by the Peloponnefians ; a fecond in- 
tvafion by the fame confederates ; a peitilence at Athens ; a third 

invafion of Attica; a fourth invafion; the Athenians reduced 
\ to the utmoft diftrefs by their overthrow in Sicily; their con- 
, queft afterwards by the Lacedzmonians ;, and lafily, to complete 
_ their humiliation, the deftruétion of the long walls and the for- 
_ tifications,.of; Pireus. Amid all. her calamities, however, 
Athens,was never found deflitute of fome eminent. men, whofe 
pextraordinary fpirit and a€tivity infpired: general animation, and 
.reftored thé fortunes of the republic. . The fpeech:of Nicias to 
the*foldiers, after the difafter at Syracufe, is worthy to be! pre- 
{ented to our readers as a-valuable ancient monument of philo. 
, fophical magnanimity. 
¢ Ainid the extreme dejetion and anguifh, not without rea- 
‘fon pervading the armament, Nicias wonderfully fupported the 
dignity of his charaGer and fituation. . Individually the dittrefs 
of the exifting.circumftances appeared. not to affect him ;.his 
Only anxiety feemed to, be to relieve that,of-others,, and to dif- 
fule encowjagement ainong all, What authority the hiftorian 
may have had for the remarkable words he aitributes to. hin on 
“the occafion, wé cannot know ; but whether we confider them 
“as conveying the fentimenis of Nicias or Of Thucydides, they 
are 
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are highly interefting, as they mark the opinion entertained of 
the divine providence, by a man of exalted rank, of extenfive 
information and experience, juft and religioufly difpofed, but 
never taught to confider this life asa‘ fiate of ‘:probation, and to 
expect in futurity the reward of good orthe punifnment of evil 
deeds. From the head of the line, Thucydides informs Vs, 
exeriing his voice to the utmoft, that he might be heard as ex- 
tenfively as poffble, Nicias, with an unruffied countenance, 
defired the troops to advert to his own cafe; ‘1, he faid, am 
in body (you may fee indeed the ftate to which my diforder has 
reduced me) very farfrom being the ftrongeft among you. In 
the bleffings of high fortune I was once inferior to none: byt 
now I muit bear every prefent evil, I have to apprehend every 
- threatened danger, in common with the loweit under my com- 
mand. Such is my lot; who have always been regular aud 
zealous in every duty to the gods; and generaJly not only feru- 
puloufly juit, but liberally charitable among men. Hence I 
have hope and confidence that our fortune will change for the 
better. The affliction we now fuffer is furely beyond our de- 
fert; the enemy have already been fufficiently fortunate ; aed 
if our enterprize againft this country has offended any of .the 
gods, it cannot be but our prefent evils ate adequate punifhe 
ment. For weare not the firft who have drawn our fwords in 
the attempt, unjuftifiable be it confeffed, to fubjugate and re- 
duce to flavery our fellow-creatures, and feize to ourfelves their 
poffeiiions. In doing thus, however, doing only what is ordi- 
nary among men, qthers have fuffered for it only what men 
may bear. We therefore have furely reafon to hope that the | 
gods will at length moderate their apparent excefs of vengeance 
againft us; objects as we are already become, of pity rather 
than of indignation, 
‘¢ Confiding thus far¢hen in the divine mercy, Jet us look ta 
what, mere human things confidered, our circumftances are, 
and furely we ought not todefpond. Such a force as we pof- 
feis, with fo large a proportion of regular troops, wherever we 
_eftablith our abade, .we are not only a formidable army, we are 
a commonwealth, Certainly no Sicilian-ftate, Syracufe ex- 
_cepted, will eafily drive-us from any fituation we may occupy ; 
or even prevent us from occupying any we may defire. To be 
fafe, indeed, we have only to reach the Sicel territory ; for 
their fear of the Syracufans infures to us the friendfhip of the 
barbarians. Firm minds and orderly conduct then are the things 
‘principally neceflary to your welfare ; and not to yours only, 
but that of the Athenian commonwealth ; which, however la- 
“mentably fallen through our misfortune, it may not be beyond 
our ability to reftore ; fince the ftrength of a ftate confifls not 
in towns,, norin territory, norin fhips, but in men.” 


In the annotations which occur in this:volume, we have 
every where reafon to approve of the obfervations of our au- 
: thor, 


\———— wee 
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_ thor, who evinces not only an accurate? dbquaintance'wich the 
irecords of Greek’ hiftory, ‘but a’ critical knowledge’ of that 
: He has, throughout the narratives adhered fo <lofely 
to the fubjea, that'we meet with only one digreflion, ‘towards 
the end of the volume; and it is fo'opportunely introduced, 
and contains fuch juft obfervations in favour of the Britifh con- 
flitution, that, though ftriftly an excrefcence, we ‘cannot wihh 
it to have been omitted: On the whole; the work is execited 
ewith much ability, jadgment, and tafte; and it cannot bat in- 
\ereafe the defire which the former volume had excited; for the 
‘ageomplifhment of a hiftory defcriptive, beyond any other, of 
the genius of the ancient republics, highly interefting in the re- 
cital, and in point of compofition, in general, unaffectedly po- 
| Befhed; but without ever facrificing perfpicuity or precifion of 
: fentiment. 
The Amiga of Scotland. By Francis can Efq. F. A. $. 
Sf Continued from Vol. LXIX) p. 667:) ~~ 


ENTERING Haddingtonhhire, or Eaft-Lothian, we are 
preiented with the profpect of Gulana church, This 
pata i$ ‘the remains of the ancient church of Gulana. From 
eRe ftyle of its architeCture it feems to be of great antiquity ; 
the nave being divided from the choir by a circular arch, de- 
‘eorated with a dancette, or zig-zag ornament. On each fide 
Of pointed arch, leading out of the north tranfept, is a fhield 
of “arms.” The church meafures one hundred and twenty- 
eight feet mn length, twenty feet in breadth 3 in the nave, and 
‘fixteen in the choir. 
” ’'Dirleton Caftle: The builder of this caftle and the time of 
‘ts erection are both unknown. It is mentioned in hiftory as 
‘gatly as the year 1298. Ir then belonged tothe family of De 
“Wallibus, or De Vaux; and when Edward I. invaded Scot- 
land by the eaftern borders, furrendered. to Anthony Beck, 
“pithop of Durham, after 4 very obftinate defence. 
"Phe Ciftertian Nunnery. “Fhistuin ftands on an eminence 
a Small diftance north-wett of the town of North-Berwick, 
and commands a delightful view of the fea, the ifland of Bafs, 
and a conical hill, feen afar’ off, called North Berwick Law. 
Of the nannery, part of the lodgings, fome of the offices, and 
a pate are remaining ;\ and alfo fome very large yaults, __ 
“Rain on ‘the fhore of North Berwick. eh picturefque 
Title rain ftands on a {mall fandy mount on the fhore of North 
‘Berwick, alittle to the eaftward of the harbour.. .Various 
are the opinions relative to it; fome ,conjecturing it to. have 
‘been 2 chapel belonging to the adjacent nuanesy, others the 
chapel of an hofpital or hermitage, 





Tantallon 
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Tantalon Caftle ftands a little more than two miles eaft of 
the town of North Berwick, on a-high rock overlooking: the 
fea, which furrounds it on three fides; its fhape being half an 
. frregolar hexagon. From the ftyle of ats. architecture, it feems 
of confiderable' antiquity. Much of the building is .remain- 
ing, though inaruinous fate. It is encompafied towards the 
land-fide by a double ditch, the inner one very deep... The 
entrance was over a drawbridge, through a ftrong gate, which, 
with fome other parts of the wall is built with a rough ftone, 
banded at-certain diflances with fquare ftone. A rifing-pround 
covers the ditches and lower parts of the wall, fo as to sender 
them invifible to perfons approaching it. It was formerly one 
ef the flrong-holds of the, Douglaffes, and was held for fome 
time againft king James V. Our author tells us there is 
a tradition among the foldiers, that the Scottifh marchatow 
beat, was firit compofed for the troops going on-this-fiege, 
and that it was meant to exprefs the words, Ding dows Taz- 
tallon. This caitle was deftroyed in 1639 by the waders 
and is at prefent entirely i in ruins, 

From this place is a view of the Bafs and the ifle of May. 
The former is a {mall ifland or infalated rock within the 
~ Forth, about a mile diftant from the fouth fhore, inagceflible 
on all fides, except by one narrow paflage. Upon the top of 
this rock there is a {pring, which fupplied a fufficient quantity 
of water for the garrifon of a fmalt caltle, now neglected. 
There is alfo a pafture for twenty or thirty fheep,. with a 
fma]l warren of rabbits. But this rock is chiefly. celebrated 
for the great flock of fea-fowls which refort. thither, in the 
months of May and Jane; the furface of it being almoft ~ 
vered with their nelts, eggs,.and young birds, . The moft 
clteemed among thefe birds is the Solen Goofe, and the Rittie 
Waicke ; the only other place where thefe geefe breed being 
the ifland of Ailfey, on the weft coaft of Scotland. 

Haddington Church, This church, now parochial, iscom- 
monly, but erroneonfly, fuppofed to have belonged to. the nun- 
nery founded by Ada, countels of Northumberland; but was 
in reality the church of the Francifcans.. Edward J, defaced 
this place; the choir of which, on account of its beautiful 
ftructure, was called Lucerne Laudonia. Our author informs 
us, it appears from manufcript hiftories, that upon the fefti- ~ 
val of St. Ninian, in the. year 3420, the waters by conftant 
raining {welled to fuch a height, that many houfes at. shis 
place were deftroyed or damaged, and the people weptintothe 
church in a great boat. 

“~The Caftle of Dunbar. This caftle is ftwated on a reef of 
rocks projecting into the fea, which in many, places,runs under 
them 
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them throngh caverns formed by fiffures in the Rone, Tt is re- 
pated of great antiquity, but the time of its erection is not 
known. Its name is mentioned as early as the year 858, when . 
it was burnt by Kenneth king of Scotland. Our auther, 
with that accuracy which charatterifes all his refearches, 
mentions a number of hiflorical tranfactions relative to this an- 
ciént caftle. One of thefe being remarkable, we fhall embrace 
the opportunity of prefenting it to our readers : 


‘A. D. 1337-8, this caitle, whieh Buchanan fays had been 
mewhy forufed, was befieged. by. the earl of Salifbury. . The 
earl of March being abfent, it. was defended by his wite: from 
the darknefs of her complexion, vulgarly caliec black Agnes. 
"T his lady, during the fiege, pertormed all the dutics of a bold 
and vig: lant commander, animating the , arrifon b yy her exhor- 
‘taltops, munificence, and exaniple. W hen the b attering en- 

ine of the betievers hurled ttones acainft the ba ttlements, fhe, 
as in fcorn, being, as John Major oblerves, full of taunts, or- 
dered one of her temule attendants to wipe off the dirt with her 
handkerchief; and when the earl of Saltbury commande. that 
enormous machine, called the-fow, to be advanced to the foot 
of the walls, fhe feoflingly advifed-him to take good care of his 
fow) for fie thould foon. make her, caft her pigs (meaning the 
men within it),, and then ordered a huge rock to be Jet ta.t on 
it, which crufhed it to pices. 

¢ The carl of Salifbury, finding fo flout a refiftanee, attempt- 
ed to gatn the eaftle by treachery, and accordingly bribed the 
perfon who-had the éare of the gates to leave them open.’ This 
he agreed to do, but difclofed the whole tranfaction to the 
countefs, 

‘Salifoury himdfelf commanded the party who were to enter, 
and, according 10 agreement, found the gaies of the caftle open, 
and was advancing at the head of bis men, when John Copeland, 
one of his a:tendants, haitily paffing before him, the portcullis 


was let down, and Copeland, miftaken, for his lord, remained 


a prifoner, Agnes, who, from a high tower, was obferving 
the event, cried out to Salifbury, jecringly, ** Farewel, Mon- 
tavué; T intended that you fhould have fupped with us, and 
atlifted in defending this fortrefs againft the Englifh.” ‘John 
Major fays, the earl -of Salifbury would have been taken, had 


he not been pulled back by fome of his followers.’ 


The caftle was built with a reddifh ftone. Several of the 
towers had a communication with the water. Under the 
front is a verv large cavern of black’and fome red ftone. This 
3s faid to have been the pit or cavern for confining prifoners ; 


and a moft dreadful one, our author obferves, it muft have 
been. 


Hales Caftle ftands on the fouthernmof bank of the river 
Tyne. Jt was the property of the family of Hepbarne as 
early as the time of king Robert Beuce. After the death and 
| forfeiture, 
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forfeiture of the earl of Bothwell, hufband to. the unfortunate 
Mary, this caftle was granted by. James VI. to Hercules Stews 
art, natural fon. to James V. Pading afterwards through, the 
family of Seton, it is now the property of fir David, Dal- 
rymple, one.of the lords of Seffion. 

Innerwick Caftle was one.of thofe fmall fortreffes built foe 
the defence of the horders in cafes of fuddem attack, or. p®- 

ular infurreftions. 

In Berwickshire, the antiquity. firt mentioned is Cockburn’s> 
Path Tower. ‘Fhis ftands about two miles north-weft of the 
Peath, or Peafe bridge, in the highway between it aad Dan- 
bar. It overlooks a deep woody glen, through which rung 
a {mall;rill;, and was undoubtedly meant to defend this 
pafs, which has now a bridge over it. The firuGure confilts 
of a {mall but frong {quare tower of rough. ftone, having a 
circular ftair-cafe in its fouth-weft angle, Adjoining to -its 
fouthernmoft fide is a gate with a circular arch, on entering 
which, there i 1s,0n the right hand, a number of vaulted baild- 
ings, all-in roins. 

The Peaths Bridge. Though this bridge is of modern date, 
yet the pafs-or ravine aver which it is built, is famous.ia hil. 
tory, and the building is fingularly picturefque. The Peaths, 
vulgarly pronounced the Peafe, is a woody chafm, upwards 
of one-hundred and fixty feet deep, having a rivulet rnmeing 
through its bottom; its banks being fa fteep that they canonly 
he defcended:in an oblique direction. This, was one of,.the 
ftrong. pafles defending the kingdom of Scotland. Over.it.a 
bridge of four unequal arches has been lately built, garnithed 
with caft-iron, rails, It is bat fixteen feet broad; and fromr its 
vatt height has greatly the. appearance of an ancient aquedugt, 
fn pailing over it, very little is feen, the trees and fhrubs 
growing fo luxuriantly as;to hide the water. 

The Nennery of Coldingham. © This is faid to have bee 
the oldeft nunnery im Scotland. Neither its founder, the time 
of its foundation, ner its order, are known; but mention of 
itoccurs in hiftory as.early asthe year 661; at.which time, 
Abbe, or Ebba, fifter to Ofy, king of Northumberland, wag 
abbefs, and entertained St, Cuthbert, then, prior of Melrofe, 
here for feveral days. . In the year 709, this, monaftery was 
burnt, as was faid, by accident, though it was generally com 
jidered as a punithment, from Heaven, inflided on the monks 
and nuns for their wicked lives. The monaftery having been 
rebuilt, and placed under a pious abbefs, was, again burnt ia 
the year 867, or 870, by the Danes, under Inquar and Hybha, 
who landed at Berwick. The abbefs, alarmed for her chaftity, 
and that of her nuns, prevailed on. them to cut off their nofes 
and upper lips. The Danes, who, befides the hopes.of plan. 
der, 
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der, ‘were ‘alluted with the profpeét of fatisfying their brutat 
luft, enraged at the difappointment, {et fire to the monaftery, 
in which they confumed the abbefs and all the holy fifterhood. 
The truth of this ftory, however, is much queftioned, it not 


having been generally mentioned by hiftorians, and'a fimilar 


anecdote being related of another houfe. ‘This monattery ap- 


| pears to have lain defolate till the year 1098, when it was 


ya rebuilt by Edgar, king of Scotland, in honour of §:, 
uthbert, and filled with Benedi&tine monks from Durham, 
to which place it was made dependent. Of this priory, the 
chief remains are part of the church, confifting of a fingle 
aiffe. 

Of Home Caitle we meet with no verbal defeription ; but 
fome hiflorical particulars aré mentioned, and the views of 
it, as ufual with our author, there is every reafon to think 
accorate. | 

*“Dryburgh Abbey. The ruins of this monaftery are beau- 
tifwlly fituated on a peninfula formed by the Tweed, ten miles 
above Kelfo, and three below Melrofe, on the fouth-weftern 
confine of the county of Berwick. 

Saint Modan, who was one of the firft ‘Chriftian miffion- 
gies in Britain, was abbot of Dryburgh about the year 522. 
Our author obferves, there is fome reafon to.conjectare, that 
on this fpot there had been more anciently a Druidical efta- 
blithment, becaufe the Celtic or Gaélic etymology of the 
name Darachbruach, or Darachbrugh, or Dryburgh, can be 
no otherwife interpreted than the bank of the facred grove of 
Oaks, or the fettlement of the Divids. 

The new abbey of Drybirgh was founded about thé year 


_ 1450, ‘by Hugh de Morville, ford of Lauderdale, and his ‘wife 


Beatrice'de Beauchamp. Bat a confiderable part of it being 
deftroyed by the army of Edward TI. in the year 1323, it was 
repaired at the expence of king Robert f.° From feveral ap- 
pearances in the ruins now Lee nn, Mr. Grofe infers that 


| there had been buildings at Drybutgh of the ancient founda- 


tion, when the new works were erected’ by Hugh de Morville 
and his wife ;° fragments of a more ancient ftyle of architec- 
ture being interinixed: with thofe of the age of king David. © 

The lands belonging to this ancient abbey were granted by 
James VT, to the earl of Marr, on terms which muft appear 
véry extraordinary. “They Were to be ever afterwards called 
the lordfhip of Cardrofs; and'this dignity was to be vélted in 
the earl, sity his heirs and’ fucteffors that Jralt happen to be p pro- 
wided by bin. 


‘This peera re of fe fays our author, may be confi- 
dered as unique in titles of honour, fince, though the titles of 
Stair, Rucherfoord, and feveral’orhers, have had: laling of affig- 
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nation in the patents, the right of creation could. not be tranf> 
ferred by the king to.a fubje&, without the complete exercife 
ofthe whole le iflacive body to transfer this right of the monarch 
to another ; which having been done i in this inftance, it fands 
unexampled in the hiftory of peerage.’ 


“The Caftle of Berwick upon Tweed. This caftle flands 
on an eminence at a fmall diftance north-wel of thetowa, It 
is now in ruins, but has formerly been a place of great fireagth. 
No place in Great Britain, as our author obferves, has been 
the icene of fo many military operations, or undergone fuch 
a viciffitude of fortune; it having been repeatedly attacked, 
and furprifed, defended, burnt, and plundered, by both the 
Scots and Englith, This caftle is mentioned by Heftor Boe- 
tius, in his account of the reign of Kenneth IL who died in 
the year 858, 

In the year 1559 great additions were made to the fortifica- 
tions of the town and caftle of Berwick. Its compafs was 
much reduced, and its new walls and ramparts on the land 
fide, were.conftracted with battions, 

{To be concluded in our next Number.] 





Sacred Literature ; foewing the Holy Scriptures to be Juperior ed 
phe ‘moft celebrated Writings of Antiquity, by the Tefiimonies'é 
above five hundred Witneffes, and alfa by a Comparifor of sbeir 
Jeveral kinds of Compofition. By the Rev. D. Simpfox, M, 4. 
4 Vols, Svo. al, is. Boards. Dilly. 


SHE reader, as well as ourfelves, will be at a lofts to con- 
ceive why four large volumes fhould be employed in 
proving what no found believer ever denied, and in coarfely 
elucidating that which is of itfelf fufficiently clear aod com- 
prehenfible. Mr. Simpfon, we are well convinced, entertains 
the fame opinions as many -of his perfuafien, and Jatters him- 
felf he is the only faithful watchman who knows the valac of 
the treafares entrufted to his ¢are, the only Chriftian who be- 
lieyes that the Bible contains exceliencies {uperior to heathen 
refinement, authenticity that obfeures the affertions and tra- 
ditions of mythologifts, and dottines that overturn the fyftems 
of the felf-taughe philofophers of antiquity, and the eccentric 
metaphyficians of modern times. 

Fully to be acquainted with the truths and beauties of holy 
writ, we are toconfult the originals ; and it would be as abe 
furd and as ineonfiftent to attempt to. convince a {pedtator of 
the brightnefs and effulgence of the fun by pointing to its 
image, refletted on the furface of an undulated pool, as to re= 
commend the prefent compilation as capable of giving us 2 

tfe idea of the effusions of infpired writers. However 

eficient i in fame refpetts in judgment and reafoning, our we 
thor 
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thor certainly is entitled to commendation. for the valuable 
works he has perufed ; and if we withhold applaufe from-his 
performance, we think it highly due:to his good intentions, — 
The whole is a curious compilation of the fentiments of au- 
thors, jumbled together without order or ‘pretifion, ‘€oricerning 
the authority, beauties, &e. of the feriptures. But to, him 
who is defirous of obtaining genuine information, fuch a col 
Ieétion will appear difguftful ; for the mind feels an inward 
horror-to fee the beft paflages and the choiceft expréfiions of a 
favourite divine, or an admired philofopher,. mutilated and 
diftorted in the -hands of an injudicious compiler. Lae 

The two laft volumes are nearly filled with the febance of 
the Bible, under what our author calls a new arrangement,’ 
and befides copious extracts from the apocryphal ‘bdoks,. the 
reader is treated with ‘ whatever is deemed mojt moral and 
nfeful-in all heathen antiquity,’—=that-is, from the worké of 
Homer and. the golden verfes of Pythagoras, down to the mas 
nual of Epictetus, and the commentaries of Marcas Antonis 
nus. — To the fourth volume is annexed an Appendix, valuable, 
as containing fame of the cpiftles and.general remains of Cle- 
mens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp, with more copious 
extracts from feveral of the fathers who lived before the coun- 
cil of Nice. 

Such is the nature of the compilation. ; ; which, however 
injudicious in the plan and unconneéted in the execution, mut 
not induce us to take leave of our author, till we have taken 
notice of a long-preface of an hundred and fourteen pages; 
though it is.much of the fame nature as the work. which -it 
precedes. It is a.rude collection of common-place. obferva- 
tions ; and the very firft flep of our journey we are doomed 
to calculate the diameter, and examine the revolutions of the 
Georgium Sidus. Not fatisfied with the character of an aitro, 
nomer, our,author affumes the geometrician, and-after he has 
examined the nature and contents of the ocean, with the .my- 
‘yiads of inhabitants it contains, he becomes a chemilt, and 
gravely analyfes: the atmofphere. and the vegetable creation, 
Soon, however, from this transformation, he is changed into 
a.pompous anatomift; and having enlarged on the\ufes, and 
functions of the feveral members of the body, he concludes 
with telling us, that the plans of education adopted by the 
prefent age, are dangerous, and their confequences. fatal. Ir 
appears to be his with to make every woman an Hebrew cri- 
tic, to.metamorphofe every ladies boarding-fchool into a fe- 
minary for the learned languages, to load the toilette with 
lexicons and, mufty folios, and, in a word, to. overturn the 
whole prefent fytem of female education and fociety, 

- 5 Euphemias 
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Euphemia. By Mrs. Charlotte Lennox. 4 Vols. 12m. 127. 


Evans. 


| ea we enlarge in our account of this pleafing work, it is 

chiefly becaufe we think it uncommon in its conftruétion, 
and interefting from fome of its defcriptions ; accounts of a 
country which, though long in our poffeffion, has {carcely ever 
been defcribed in a picturefque narrative.. Euphemia does not, 
appear, at firft, the moft ftriking perfonage of the hiftory. We 
begin where novels ufually end, by her-marriage; a martiage; 
dictated by duty and convenience rather than affection. The 
charaéter of Mr. Newville, her hufband, is drawn only in the 
little incidents of Euphemta’s correfpondence ; and it feems to 
be copied from nature, where ffmilar inconfiftencies are fome- 
times found.’ Haughty, pofitive, feeling a rational well ground. 
ed affectic which his lordly pride will not always permit 
him to acknowledge, eager to be diftinguifhed as well as to 
command, his failings are the fource of Euphemia’s diftrefs, and 
afford her not only an opportunity of eftablifhing her own cha- 
rafter, but of giving a ftriking example to wives in fimilar fitu- 


ations: yet the conclufion does not leave the mind wholly at. 


reft’: the trials of our heroine are not at an end; and, though 
in poffeffion of many fources of happinefs, the whole may be 
tainted by the’ inconfiderate, hafty condué of fuch a hufband. 
But Mrs. Neville’s {tory affords no inftance of fudden attach- 
ments, of improper connections, or romantic adventure. If 
hiftoric truth (for we fee many reafons to lead us to think this 
ftory a copy from real life), had not prevented, we could have 
wifhed Mr. Nevillehad been {ent to fleep with his fathers, and 
a more fuitable companion provided for the gentle, the bene- 
volent, the affe@ionate Euphemia. The lofs of her fon, her 
_ agaif recovering him, and the incidents which happened dur- 
ing the feparation, are teld with great feeling, and. are highly 
interefling. ‘The defcription of the Bellenden family, of Mr. 
C. ard of lieutenant Blood, are well drawn tketches, feemingly 
from real life ; and the hiftory of Mrs. Freeman, in many re- 
Speéts, truly interefting and pathetic. If we could have fepa- 
rated any part of this ftory from the reft with propriety and cf- 
fe&, we fhould have added it as a fpecimen, The account too 
ofthe family being confined in a diftant houfe, by.a fudden fall 
of fnow, in confequence of the. premature cOmmencement pf 
' wiiver, and in danger of famifhing, with the-circumftance of 
their relief, is not lefs attractive; but we cannot convey its 
' effet by a partial extra&, and we are unwilling to tell it-in any 
but Mrs. Lennox’s words. We fhall: therefore tranfcribe a fpe- 
cimen of the defcsiptive powers of our author from the voyage 
Vo. LXX. Fuly, t790- G up 



























































$2 Buphemia: 
up Hudfon’s Rivers it, muft be remembered. thas the ana of 
thefe events is previouto the late unfortunate war in America. © 


¢ The river-here being very narrow, running between a ridge 
: ol mountains Ov_each fide, whofe tops, cov ered with aroves of 
"lofty tries, feemed to hide their heads in the clouds, while 
their floping fides were adorned with the moft béeawiiful ¥erdure, 
and tees of m: any {pécies unknown tous. The awfil gidom 
from thé furrounding fhades, the folemn filinefs, infpired a 
fott and pleafing melancholy, which we enjoyed | int fitence, be~ 
ing, as the poet fays, + rapt in penfive muting.” 

‘Miis Bell@sdea, mean time, diverted herfelf with’ afking 
our fkipper a thouf. and filly queflions; end he, in the courfe of 
their convertfation, informed her, that even among thete wilds 
fome inhabitants were to be found, who lived there fecluded 
from all converfe with their fpecies, except, fomerimes, a ftrag- 
ling. Inaisn or two would ftumble, by a upon their 
a well lings in the aby ate of the woods. rhey fubiiited, he 
faid, upon the milk of their cows, fome game, when they were 

ab'e to catch it, and the fpontartcous fruits of the carth.’ 


Our voyagers went.athore in purfuit of fome of thefe fequef- 
tered inhabitants. 


¢ After traverfing many a rugged path, and climbing up 
many a ftecp afcent, we were upon the p: int of giving-over our 
fruitlefs fearch, when we heard the tinkling of a bell; we fol- 
lowed the found, and prefently difcovered a cow, paccing flow- 
dy a'ong a winding path in the woods, which, we Bigot; led 
to fome hi ‘bition. 

* We purfued her tract, and in a few moments came to’ de. 
“fightfitt {por entirely cléared of under-wood, fhaded with trees 
‘ofa moft beautiful foliage, with flowering fhrubs between, and 
‘a luxurious growth of honeyfirckles twining round’theirtrunks. 
“A {pring of ‘the cl:areft water ran meandering amongit their 
“Ponts, and: meeting with 4 hollow, which feemed to have been 

a littie-affitted by art, formed a bafon. that fupplied the. neceflt- 

ties of the family. 

~ >*At.a fmall diftance flood, an oven built of clay ; a large 
_platter, formed, of the fame materials, hardened in the fun, 
_ttood upon the top, full of wild pigeons, of which, in this fea- 
“fon of the year, it feems there is gréat plenty ; they had ‘been 
“baked in the oven, which was preparing a fecond difh to’ furnith 

“out the repaft, confifting of peaches,-which grow Wikt’in fuch 
plenty; bay wes Soria their _ cree them all over this ‘coun- 
Me > doe 

das % We'now wentared: to enter:the pottnger the fides ok aghich 
were, of clay, fupported on the out-fide by thick» -beanches of 
. trees, ftrongly faftened together, the roof thatched very firmly, 

-.and the chimney very will contrived, and formed of bricks, 

. which feemed to have been the work of the fame architect. 

‘I took notice, that the fire-place was of an enormous ot ; 
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the -tkipper-faid, notarger than.wag needful. The winters 
hereare iwtenfely cold, ic feems; and-the inhabitants of this 
cottave can, with very litde labour, fupply themielves with 
plenty of fuel, 

¢ In.one corner was their bed, compofed of dry leaves and 
bear-fkins. .On fone rudely fafhioned theives, we faw, feveral 
large clay veffels full of milk, which had thrown up.a very rich 
cream. We were very desirous’ of taking fome away with.us 
for our téa, but was at a lofs what to put it in —Mifs Clara, 
fearching about, tound fome cocoa-nut fhells, which had. been 
fawed.in two, and were ranged like tea-cups on a fhelf; we 
filled one of thefe with cream, which we fkimmed with a wooden 
fpoon.we faw there; and having depolited fome half-crowns 
and fhillings, as payment for what we had taken, were prepar- 
ing to depart, when the Dutchman, looking at_us with a. mix- 
ture of contempt and furprize in his countenance, exclaimed — 
s* No, no, this muft not be,” and was {weeping all the money, 
except one. fhilling, into his hat, when Mrs. Bellenden ob- 
ferving what he was about, ordered him, in a peremptory tone, 
to put it back ; which he did, with a forrowfui look, fhrugging 
ap his foulders, and thaking his head atthe fame time. 

¢ We now heard a coarfe voice, which, however, feemed to 

_ -be that.of a woman, calling aloud ;. at which we werea little 
frightened ; but the fkipper told us, it was, the. miftrefs of the 
cortage calling her cow by name; we went out to meet her ; 
but. the poar creature was in fo much aftonithment and terror 
at our appearance, that fhe feemed ready to fa!l to the ground. 

¢ A child about two years old, which fhe held in her arms, 
feeing us approach, almoft ftunned, us with its {creams and 
even ‘the cow, who,, obedient to the call of its miftrefs, was 
-haflening to her, no fooner faw us, than, as if ftruck with a 
panic likewife, it turned about, and trotted back into the 
, woods.’ 


The hiftory of Euphemia’s friend, mnifs Harley, approaches 
“more nearly to the general ftyle of novels, but it exceeds» the 
greater number, though it does not reach the firft of the ‘firft 
“yank. ‘The charatters, however, though drawn without any 
Aplendid traits, are fufficiently diftin®, and very ably fupported : 
indeed, in every part of thefe volumes, we fee characters deli- 
meated with fo much apparent fidelity, and preferved with fuch 
Atni& confiftency, that we almoft forget we are reading. a novel. 
_, This lat work of. Mrs. Charlotte Lennox,.if it fhould prove 
her laft, will not fully her fame. If fhe does not thine with 
meridian {plendor, fhe, fets' with a rR pores more _— 
and more accra Git C. 
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A’ we have heard fome complaints that we have paffed over 
works of curivfity and importance a little ‘too curforily’; 
works which, if they occur again in larger collections, will pro- 
bably experience very little more attention, we fhail return to 
natural hiftory, and take up, in a different view, the moftim- 
portant ones, probably alluded to, while we add-fome new difs 
eoveries in the mineral kingdom, which, in our laf Number; 
we had not room to notice. TUR) 

M. Dutrone’s work on the fugar-cane is accompanied,’ we 
ebferved, by feveral obfervations of a more general kind, ‘cons 
nected with natural hiftory, and fume mifcellaneous informa- 
tion ; but we fhalk now only mention what relates to this * In- 
dian falt,” which not only furnifhes the moft generally pleating 
tuxury, but is of importance in the pretervation of many ve* 
getable fubftinces. Ht is certainly a wative of each world, for 
the firlt voyagers to the Brazils found fomé wi'd plants in that 
part of the country. Our author, however, traces it from tne 
dia, and particularly from China, where he obferves fugar was 
extracted zo0o0 years before this production was known in Eu- 
rope. The ancient hiftories of the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, 
and the Jews do not mention it; and it occurs firft in the writ- 
ings of the Greek phyficians, who received it ‘from India and 
Arabia. “It was carried to this latter region only in the 13th 
century: and from thence our author traces it to Egypt, Syria, 
Sicily, the iflands of Madeira, St. Thomas, and Hifpanioia. 
‘Sloane faw it in that ifland, and the manutacture of fugar was in 
‘avery flourtfhing ftate in 1518. There is, however, 4 little ¢r- 
ror in this account: Pliny and Galen particularly diftinguith 
the fugar of Arabia, if they were not mifled .by attributing to 
a country what was only conveyed by its affiftance. 

M. Dutrone thinks the botanical characters of this plant-are 
not fufficient to make us fully acquainted with it, He-fup-~ 
pofes it neceffary to examine all its diiferent parts, their condi- 
tion, and their mutual connection, as well as the progrefs of 
their fucceifive evolutions: it is neceflary to trace alfo its dif- 
ferent modifications, ‘and to follow the mucilaginous fluids ‘in 
‘their changes 'to a fa¢chatine fubftance. The fugar-cave floa- 

rifhes in the ‘new world ; but its feeds are'barren, and ir is pfo- 
pagated by fuckers-;~it loves the torrid Zone, ‘and/its growth 
18 in proportion to the hear of the feafon : ‘in five or fix months 
it reaches the end of its career, and the terminationofits fruai- 
fieation is'that of its life. Our author next defeiibes*the dif- 
ferent parts of the: plant, points out, the neceflity of a vivid 
fun and a plentiful (upply of water; for'it is moiiture only, com- 
bined with heat and light, which changes the macilaginous in- 
to faccharine inatter.. The fap, fays M. Duttone, carried into 
the vafa propria of the lea¥és and bark, affofds the glutinous 
mater, a bafe for the principles which thofe organs extract 
| from 
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from the air, light, and water, principles to which this fub- 
{tance owes its tafte, its ‘fmell, and its folubiliry, The name 
of a faponaceous extract is owing to its being equally foluble 
in water and f{pirit of wine, from whesce it was {uppofed this 
juice was the product of the union of an acid and an oil, The 
colour of the bark of the cane is owing in part to this fapona- 
ceous extract, ‘which is taken up by water, and in a greater de- 
grec to a rezinous portion, foluble only in {pirit of wine, The 
diflolution of this foapy extra by alkalis, and the rezimous 
appearance of the medullary fubftance, which has undergone 
their action, deferve the moft pirticular attention, as thefe cir- 
cumtlances greatly influence the conduét of the refiner.. Our 
author then proceeds to the procefs of extracting the fugar; and 
the fluid, he tells us, confifts of the faccharine matter and the 
mucilaginous, which 3 is not yet completely elaborated fo as. toe 
become fuvar. The alkalis and lime contribute to feparate this 
mucilage,. ‘and not to neutralize any fuppofed feparate acid, 
which he thinks has no exiftence. The different parts of the 
procefs and the differeat improvements which our author.re- 
comimnends, we find it impoflible to abridge. St. Domingo pro- 
duces annually 120 millions of unrefined (ugar, which, by-lofs 
and imperfections in the procefs, mutt be reduceJ.to.about 96 
millions, 
.. When. we mentioned the plan? which produced the gum tra- 
gacanth, we did not follow the particular obfervations of M. 
Billardigre on Mount Libanus and the country round it. . The 
convent of Maferkis he found was fituated at the height of 
712; toifes, about 4539 feet. The {now ftill covered (April 
12, 1787), the top of Libanus at an elevation nearly of 2550 
feet; but, after various experiments and calculations, he found 
the height of the mountain to be 14914 toiles above the height 
of the fea (95083 feet). ‘The mountain is not always covered 
with fnow, except to the north and north eaft, where it is:fhel- 
tered from the fun the greater part of the day. This chain 
itretches from north-eaft to fouth-weft, divided by deep ravines, 
hollowed ovt by the waters. Many of the leffer mountains ap» 
i at a diflance as buttrefles fupporting the higher pics: thefe 
ave refifled the impetuofity of the torrents, which ruth from. 
the principal points. ‘ Libanus confifts of parallel calcareous 
ftrata, a little inclined to the weft, On.the fide near Cof- 
{peya, in a vaft extent of territory, we find over calcareous bre- 
chia, beds of rounded flint, evidently the effect of the waves,’ 
‘The waters furnifhed by the conflant fnow undermines ma 
mountain, and forms caverns which will fall in at a future 
riod. At the eaft of the moft elevated fummit, where the C 
dicha arifes, the waters have hollowed a fubrerraneous ae f 
above 3000 feet in length, on the fide of the glacier. Our tra- 
vellet went into this tunnel when the waters were low, and 
found its roof raifed in many places, with flalaQites fulpended 
from it. Attheelevation of abour 1000 toifes, about 6375 feet 
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above the level of the fea, a cavern is found, whofe opening is 
not more than a toot anda halfin length; and about a foot 
wide: it is ov the fur ace, ona part of :he mountain flighdy 
inclined, and a traveller would’ be in dan, er of falling in if he 
was noi warned of itr. A number of crows are flying. contiant- 
ly over it; fome of thefe rife tac nfiderable heizht, dart down 
into it, ‘and difappeir, A bitum nou. ‘chit is.found on the 
fouthern, fide of the m: suntain; and, in an ther place, fome 
red coloured clay, in whch, wh: n well wafhed’ by the rains, 
amb.r is difcovered. A fim lar earth is found in the hiv heft 
Mountiin, near Zoo feet from the level of the ea, where it 
forms a firatum many hundred feet thick. 

Libanus Ubnetty io called) is inhahired by Maronites, united 
in towns uider their prince Joteph. After the m Iting of the 
fnows, fome eshte of Arabian Bedo-ins eflablithed «hemf Ives 
inthe neignbourhood, to colleét the gum: they live on their 
flock, anid fellthe gum to fome neighbouring Greeks, who ule 
it in their woollen manufacture. ‘Thefe Maronites cultivate 
mais, whieat, barley, miile:, forgo, vetches, vines. and cot- 
ton-trees. They feed many filk-worms; and, it the‘e infects 
are hatched before the appearance of the white mulberry leaves, 
they ure fed with tue leaves of the leffer mallows (mulva rotun- 
dijo'la). ‘They have bees alfo, which feed on the rezinous 
phants, and produce honey delcioufly perfumed. The harvett 
1s in Auguit, two montlis later than in the plains, and the time 
of fowie | 13 September, fo that the wheat during the winter js 
coyered with fnow. ‘The lands are not manured, and produce 
ten jor ane; inthe mountains there is a harveft.every year ; but 
it fometines fails in the plains, and, in that of Bulbec, it failed 
for want of rain three years following. {he hufbandmen fow- 
edevery year, and the wheat never grew till the third year, 
when the harveft was very abundant. The mais fucceeds well 
on the mountain: it is watered by collecting the rivulets and 
directing them over the fields s its produce is forty for one. A 
mealure “of the mais, which grows on the mountain, meatures 
on ninth mo'e thay what grows on the plain: it is fown in 
Juse, and is given co poultry. Some ot ics meal is alfa mixed 
wh that-of wheat for making bread. 

The vine is cultivated 700 toifes (44624 feet) above the le- 
vel of the fea: it is not fixed on trellis, and confequently the 
ripening of the grap-s is accelerated by the heat of the e:rth. 
In gard’ ns, wiiere’ the vine ts fupported, the grapes are ga- 
thered a mon’ h/laer. The wine is.evaporated till it acquires 
the confit nee ot fy rp and is then very agreeable: it is cla- 

rificd by mans of \la:. "The cedars (the cedars of Libanus, 
of wich ¢ighty re nain, and feven of thefe are of fuperior fize 
aod ntquity compared with the relt\ are-ro the welt of the 
giacier, about +s5o feet- above it. The largeft are eighry, or 
njnery feetin hetsht, and the t unks from eight to nine , fect } 12 
djatictcr. Same ct che cones have been brought to Paris, and 
the 
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the plants are flourif:ing in M. Mennier’s-gardens Theitha- 
bitants drink fmow-water,; and even eat fnow, bur they bave, 
not the {welled throat.of the Alps. The thepherds, in fum-, 
met, fleep in the open air, and, to this practice, they fecm to 
owe-their difpotition to inflamed eyes, which often terminates 
in an‘obfufcation of the cornea. The manners of the inhabi- 
tants ara mild, andeven tamid: they have a'l the inarks of an 
enflaved vation, and procure what. they want by artifice and, 
diflimulation rather than by force. 

We omitted to add in our luaft artic'e, that the gum traga- 
canth, ‘brought home by M. Billardiére, is in large pieces, gea 

nerally of a white or an amber colour: fome of the pieces are 
tolerably white and traniparent, and the whole looks like good 
cherry-tree gum, or gum arabic, very different from what is 
ufually feld under the name of gum tragacanth. One of its 
characters is a femi-tran{parence, whitifh ia the beft kinds, and 
reddifh in the inferior ‘orts, but alwaysa little opaque. Some 
of the yum found in the fhops refembles that brought by M. 
Billardiére; but it is generally feparated as of inferior value. 
The beft fort is opaque, white twifted, like vermicelli, and 
foon becoming a jelly when diflolved in wacer. 

The grottos of Mount Libanus lead us to récollect fome dif- 
coveries of grottos at Porto Longone, in the Ifle of Elbe, or 
Elva, near the weftern coaft of T ‘wieany. Thefe have been loft 
by fome parts falling in, and are now again recovered, in con- 
fequence of fome new fortifications erecting in this illand, The 
abbé Spadoni tells us, that the firftis about eighteen feet above 
the cultivated land. Its aperture is oval, from three feet ta 
two and a half in height: on entering you find a little cham- 
ber, not unlike an oven,.ten feet wide and four and a halfhigh, 
and, at the end of ‘this a narrow paflage, through which our 
naturalift attempted in vain to crawl, feems to lead to ahother 
cavern, which was found, however, to be inacceffible.. The 
fecond is about nine feet diftan', and about four feet lower? its 
entrance is about two feet wide, anda foot and a half high; 
the firft was dry and the other wet, covered with calcareous 
ftalactites, in the moft uncommon and irregular forms. In 
fome places they are of a conical tuberofe figure; in others 
coarfely ramified, or refembling. icicles: .here, they form a 

mafs of tnamillary tubercles ; there they reprefent fhapelefs and 
ftrange animals. ‘There are fome fragments which have only 

a flalactitical cruft, formed in waves and compofed of fucceffive. 
yao On the geovind are fome little hills terminating in a 
point, formed of she drops of waters; «and, at the enrrance of 
the firft cavern, is the-reverfe of Prt the figure, a column almoft 
conical, and beautifully polithed, whofe bafe is fixed to the 
vaulted roof,:and whofe point reacbes the ground, Our aur 
thor, with littie mercy, ‘broke. off the end of ir, and found the 
Jonvitudinal canal, which uiually occurs in the middle of fta 


lactitical columags, | 
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“What, however, may be confidered as: more extraordinary ity 
the bores of animals found arthe bottom of thefe.caverns.. The 
abbé faw a long hollow bone, covered both outfide ‘and-within 
with incruftations of ‘ftalactites. A lower jaw has alfw been 
found with an entire tooth, which feems to belong to: fomesfe- 
rocious animal, fince it has no refemblance to the reeth’ of do- 
meftic animals well known: this: bone is theoonly one which 
the italactites has not touched. . A beautiful headof a goathas 
been alfo difcovered in this cavern, incrufted with a tarrarbus 
fubftance, and adorned with various ftalactitical branchimyor- 
naments: unfortunately there is no tooth in the upper jaw, 
dnd the lower jaw is loft. Two littk unequal prominences, 
eovered with tartarous matter, the remains probably of horns, 
are obfervable above the orbits. 

' "The abbé Spadoni feems to fufpect that the caverns were 
excavated by the fea, or raifed by earthquakes: perhaps in 
a volcanic country it would have been an happier conjecture to 
attribute them to the expanfive force of volcanic matters, “They 
miilt neceffarily be very ancient, but our author’s argument 
docs not properly fupport this opinion: though the iftalactice 
in the cavern on the Apennine of Modena, may not be grealy 
increafed, finceit was vifited ‘by Valifnieri, ina {pace ot feventy - 
eight years, thefe:caverns may be damper,: or the waters more 
loaded with the petrifying matter. The bones are the next ob- 
je& of contideration. The abbé found the entire fkeleton of a 
goat in one of the grottos called Franchefche, filled: with. mar- 
tial vitriol, in powder: now, fays he, if this cavern had been 
fhut up for a century, and then difcevered again; we might 
“meet only with the remains of ‘the goat, in the tame flate with 
the bones found in the cave of Longone. © Theie animals, ‘to 
‘efcape the fiorms, ‘might have taken fhelter bere, and been bu- 
ried by the fall of the entrance : it is indeed more probable in 
this inftance, that the bones were Rociake by fome wild beatft: 

On the oppofite coatt of Italy isa grotto equally fingular ina 
different way. At Molfeta, a town on the Adriatic, im the 
evince of Bari, nearly an equal diftance between Trani and 
ri, is acavern which yields a native nitre. The abbé Fortis, 

Mr. Hawkins, M. Deltica, and M. Zimmerman, the author of 
the Narrative, vifited this curious fpot. They went from Mol- 
feta, through gardens planted with olive, almond-tzees, and 
wines, on a calcareous country, like the. reft of the difri€t. In 
wne of thefe gardens they found the earth covered with a poor 
gron ore, the calcareous hematitis. The road was rough; rifing 
gently, like-the reft of the country. * After proceeding about 
a mile; we perceived, on the left hand, towards the weit, a 
fudden finking of the ground, as if a:large circular mafs ‘of 
- earth had given way at once.?. This is the cavity, and it iga 
‘circular amphitheatre, nearly 1600 Neapoliran palms (about 
$133 feet).in-circumference, and nearly 125 palms (about 88} 
feet) in-depthi It greatly refembles'a reGangular eylinder, 

ewe which 
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which has a reverfed:cone, or crater, owing to the falling dow” 
of the earth from the fides. It-differs, in form, from what was 
obferved on its firft difcovery, in confequence of the quantity 
of earth removed to be hxivated, and other operations to facilte 
tatesthe extraction of the-nitre. Some plants remain on. the 
fidess but thefe will ceafe to be remarkable, when we mention 
that it was formerly let to a peafant for a garden. - The walls 
of-the cylinder are formed by the ends of calcareous ftrata, 
which have a little inclination towards the horizon, onthe fide 
next the fea.. Fhe ftone is the lapis calcarius, folidus, parti+ 
culis impalpabilibus indiftinétis Wallerii: it breaks in fcales,-of 
a colour more or lefs white. - Three ftrata of this kind occur, 
alternated with a lefs compact lime-ftone, which breaks like 
earth, of a yellowifh colour, more or lefs deep. Some other 
earths or ftones occafionally occur in this calcareous earth, but 
not of importance enough to merit a diftiné defeription.: ‘The 
furface of the arch is perforated with many holes, like the bur- 
rows of rabbits, and, in the different ftages, feveral apertures 
are difcovered, which lead to grottos¢ thefe apertures are often 
ten feet high, and above 100 Englifl: feet deep. They fubdi- 
vide into other galleries, which end in afingle cavern. Many 
of thefe fubterraneous paffages have not yet been examined: 
their furface is perforated in every direction. which feems ‘ta 
flrow that they are produced by the decompofition of the limé. 
At leaft fuch is our authot’s opinion, and it 1s effected; he thinks, 
by fome internal diilolvent, which 1s principally nitre with a 
very little fea-falt. sf 
Nitre is found in the large grottos, next the fea, that is on 
_ the weft and north-weft, between the {trata of calcarious earth, 
in layers half an inchthick: thefe flrata of falt follow the: di- 
rection of their matrix, but there are others which feparatecthe 
lime-ftone perpendicularly. The niure occafionally forms alfo 
trata more thin, irregularly cryftallized, which gives the fealty 
appearance tothe ftone.  Befides thefe ftrara, there are various 
eflorcfcences of nitre combined with the ‘earth, foas toforma 
hardcruf, or occafionally a foft filamentous cotton-like cover- 
ing, ‘or {mall protuberances of conical and other forms... The 
cruft is formed by fmall efflorefcences in the form of puftiles, 
which enlarge and approach each: other till theyocoalefee. This 
nitre is.difcovered in vifferent forms, not only om the walls of 
the cavern, butin the galleries lefs expofed tothe air, and ewen 
at the depth of more than an: hundred: palms (above ‘feventy | 
fect *).. The pureft nitre is in the ‘compact lime-flone it. 1s 
leis pure and in tefs ‘quantity in the earth-ftone, ‘approaching to 
a calcareous tufa; and leaftof alt in the redeclay.o°The richett 
grotros and galleries are on the eaft and norch-eaft; and thofe 
expofed much tothe air give lefs nitre.):“Phe bortont wasj>at 
the time of the difcovery;-very rich. » In anany parts of this 





_* We confider, with the beft calculators, the Neapolitan palm equa! t6 
eight inches and a half, 
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grotto the nitre requires.only, lixiviatioa, and it is reproduced 
atter being taken away :, the xighedt.grottos produce it. mott 
quickly and mait,abundantly....it,is in fome parts reproduced 
jnceven days;,in others only after feven or eight wecks; and 
the reproduction isyinc:eafed in greater, proportion, when the 
furface is inceafed.. There are. many fimilar giottos gnd ca- 
verns m the neighbourhood ; but the caufe of this appearance 
‘has not. yet been difcovered. It feems, in M. Zimmerman’s. 
opinion, to be connected with the fea-falt, and-he adduces ap 
obfervation ef M. Dolomiew to this purpofe, He oblerves, 
that at Malta the houfes are built of a very hne calcareous ftone, 
ef a loofe nature, which acquires firmnefs and hardnefs in 

the, air, if no falt water approachgs it ; but the leaft particle of 
falt produces a caries, that con{umes the fione which it touches, 
as weli as the neighbouring ones, and the effect is conflantly 
2 nitrous efflorefcence. 

We fha!l. not flep greatly out of our way in noticing M, 
Struve’s new theory of faline. fprings, applied to the falt waters 
of the Canton ef Berne. . Mountains, he obferves, are of three 
kinds, primitive, ftratified, and thole depofited by water. Rock 
falt.is found in the fecond of thefe,, and the falt is difcovered in 
anargillaceous rock, or alternating with it. Mountains of this 
kind are compofed of {lrata which fucceed each other in a regu- 
Jarvorder: compact lime-ftone refts on an argillaceous rock, this 
on gypfum, which isfupported fuccetlively by grit and granite. 
The argilliceous rock is not always impr. gnated with falt og 
with falt water, 

-Granites,. which form the primitive rocks, are evidently a 
conglomerated.mafs, in whih we find the difieient earths and 
fiones thiown together without order, generally in their 
pureft; and, leaft, compounded flate, It feems composed of 
the minute fragments of a ruincd world; the ingredients dif- 
fer in different {pecimens; a din cne mais, the proporcon of 
of its parts will oft. n be found vaiious. We have formerly ob- 
ferved, that we have {een mafles of formed gran‘te in a biock 
of this primitive earth, as it this was the fecc nd compofition of 
aemafs of decompofcd materials. M. Beffon, whofe memoir has 
given occafion to thefe obfervations, ceferi es a curious ‘pecis 
men of granite, found ina silting: mafs at Olmeitein Corfica He 
calls. it the fpheroidal grin te,,and the different ingreuients of 
granites furround a nucleus forming fepuate {pheroids. The 
fir't is.a coat of quartz, the fecond of fieatite, the third of a more 
granul.ted, Iefs white quartz, the fourth. pure fteatite, not 
thicker.than,a.card, the fifth of quartz lefs.whiie than the firft, 
and whiter,than rhe third. ‘The nucleus is compoled of quartz 
and flearite, ‘and asthe latter p.edominates in the centre, where 
its pariieles:appreach each other nearer, it becomes a foliated 
fehorl, diftinguifhed by a deeper colour, but lefs accurately 
defixed than the ditferent l.minw. .‘Thefe different coats feem 
tu be depofited from water, and to:have: afflumed a cryflalline 

forme: 
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form : the {pheroids are connected together by quartz and flea- 
tite, in a ftone’ of green and’ ‘whire céloars in diflinct fpors, 
which, when the ftea‘ite is’ condenfed, are almoit blick, From 
the dead opaque white, our aurhor fufpeéts that there may he — 
fome feld fpath mingled with the quartz in fome parts of the ces 
ment. M. Beffon defcribes different granites, and pait cul itiy 
mentions one found in Hohentlein, near Chemnitz, in Sax ny, 
which contains agate: every kind of fone may pr. bably ie 
difcovered in different fpecimens. In thé granite of F rez. in’ 
Scotland, the adamantine fpar, and eryftals, very «nalogou: to 
thofe of the emerald, have been found by M. ‘Botrrnon. Our 
author concludes his memoir with defcriptions of different fpect~ 
mens of porphyry and other {ténes, which it wouid neither be 
eafy nor interefting to abridge. | 
M. du Bournon, juft mentioned, has given a very particular 
defcription of his own difcoveries in mineralogy, in his letter to 
M. de Rowé de I’Ifle ; and we fhall add a fhort'accoun: of thofe 
parts beft adapted for this fketch. He has feen, he fa,’s, al/the 
elements of granites decompofing and paffing into a flate of clay, 
particularly in one inftance. His good forrune, he obferves, - 
led him to a granite, which, e: pofed to the aétion of ‘a {mall 
{pring, was frequently wetted, and aga'n dried, fince the {pring 
had no other fource but rain. Like the granites of ‘all the fe~ 
condary mountains, it was of the lait formation. and well pre~ 
ferved All the elements’ could be accurately diftinguith. d, but 
like all the granites of a fimilar kind, it appeared’friable. Wh n 
prefled, however, it became, infte:d of fand, an argillgceous 
pafte. Some neighbouring grains, apparently of quartz, ‘yield= 
ed in the fame manner, a clay without any alperity, greatly ‘ree 
fembling kaolin. It is, in fat, the growan clay of Cornwall, 
generally fuppofed to be adecompofed granite; from its contain- 
ing the elements of that earth, but not yet found in the procefs 
of decompofitidn. | | | : 
We fhall next proceed to the minerals produced by fire, with» 
out quitting M. du Bournon = It is remarkable, fays he, after 
M. M. Sauffure and Dolomieu have informed us that gran te 
never melis into a compact lava, and this latter mafs is always 
roduced from the different fchifts and hornftones, to find in 
Borer, a country which abounds in bufaltes,' granite to be rhe 
only. unburnt mountain. In Velay, and in a part ot Vivar.as 
in Auvergne, the fame fingularity occurs. In examining the; 
bafaltic pillars, diffeminated in the granite chain) on the borders 
of Auvergne, M. du Bournon found the part white the ‘granite 
joined the bafalt. ‘The former, in the point of contatt, was de- 
compofed, and the elements were as ten ler as ii that fpecimen 
juft mentioned, cxpofed ro alternate ftates’ of hufnidi:y aud dry- 
nef. In other fpecimens it w's‘lefs foft, and in others t was 
only friable, though in that ftate it was coloured of a yellow 
hue by iron, and ftreaked by fonie yreyith veins of what seemed 
co be hamatitis, but, in reaiity, was glimmer, «' Joining this de- 
| compoied 
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compofed granites was a porphyric lava, which, in avery fine, 
reddifh brown :paite, contained fomé grains of quartz and feld 
fpath, very thick on the approach to. granite, and lefs numerous 
as.the {fone receded from that ftate. Sometimes portions of 
unchanged granite were found in thisdava. This pafte obeys 
the magnet, and is eafily divided like iteatite*: in fhort, it feems 
a palie flightly hardened by the fire, which has rendered the iron 
fufhicicntly meiallic to be attrafed by the loadfione. » A clayey 
pafie of a fimilar nature occurs allo in this fpot not unlike the 
wegetable wax of the indies, and {prinkled with {pots of quartz 
and feld fpath.- On burning, it atlumed the appearance of the 
lava juit mentioned. Our author’s facts are more important, in 
our opinion, than his explanation. He confiders the fufion of 
anite as facilitated by the action of acids raifed by a previous 
Fre. which produces this kind of decompofition. We think, 
however, that the faéts and the theory fhould be revifed. Wehave 
vften examined the connection at the point of union, between 
{chift and, yranite, and looked for lavas,. which are frequeni| 
found.in the countries we have traverfed in the neighbourhood 
of granite, ‘without fuccefs, Granite, we mean the true gra- 
nite of the firfl formation, feems to.almoit repel volcanic fires ; 
and till we believe Sauffure to have been miftaken in this refpect, 
we mutt have more authentic evidence and more repeated exa- 
minations Cornwall, where the growan clay abounds, is not 
2 volcanic region, and there is no proof of a feparate acid having 
decompofed the granite in this country, : 
_. From.M,Hecht’s account of.bafaltes, we find M. Werner fill 
si putes the volcanic origin of thefe peculiar maff’s, A fofter 
body, which is generally found under the bafulte-, called in 
German walhe, which diffcrs from it only as it is lefs hard, and 
€ontains fome mica and cal, areous fpar, he thinks, is equally 
diftant from a volcanic production. This walhe is, in his opi- 
non, produced by a depofition from water,. His fy item he founds 
on repeated obfervation on bafaltes in different countrics, The 
bafaltes and ihe waihe, he tells us, reft on very different bodies, 
without our being able to point out where the one begins and 
the otherends ; fometimes on beds of coal, and in Saxony there 
are many confiderable veins of walhe, from 120 to 180 feet in 
thickne(s in the primitive rock, in thefe veins, at the depth of 
150 totles, entire trees, with their roots, branches, and leaves 
are difcovered: this moft fingular fact fhould certainly be efta- 
biifbed on beiter grounds than this unauthenticated indiftin® 
narrative. The grain of bafaltes differs greatly alfo from that 
of a melted body, and refembles rather that of a dep -fition from 
water. If the volcanifts object the prifmatic form, he adduces a 
mountain of porphyry, where the fame appearance is difcovered ; 
aud M. Hecht adds the.inflances ot the cryttallifed fteatite of the 
country ot Bareuth, and the cryfiallifed hornftone of M. Geor- 
genitadt,. The initance of the cryttallifed fluor, adduced by M, 
Weeuet, as well as of quartz and calcsreous {par, are, in fub- 
ftances, 
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ftanees, too;uniform to be of importance in the arvument,. At 
Scherbenberg in Saxony, Ms Werner faw under:the bafalt, fuc- 
cefively, wathe,, clay, fand, quartz,.gravel,.and gneis, which 
changed fo gradually, that no potnt or-diftingtion could be ob- 
ferved. He concludes, that all bafalt has been formed by a de- 
pojition of water, thatits origin is recent ; that it refts often on 
mountains formed by alluvion, which have been fince wafhed’ 
away, leaving only thefe prifmatic pillars. : yeah 

The fecond part of the baron de Hupfch’s mineralogical ree 
fearches, on the remurkable origin, and the important utility 
of the tufa of Cologne is publifhed. ~ It contains alfo, as wé 
have formerly obferved, what our author calls conviticing 
proofs of the exiflence of vaft volcanos, found on the borders 
of the Rhine, in the provinces of Cologne, Bergues, and Treves, 
ya the remoteft period. In this part, he inveftigates' the moft 
probable origin of the tufa of Cologne, with reflections ot thé 
pumice ftone of this-country, conjectures founded on its extine 

vifhed volcanos, the fource of this tufa. The baron is ote 
eafionally fanciful, and reits too frequently on conjecture. 
We are inclined to truft only the general facty, that ii this 
country there were once.confiderable volcanus. 
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A Sermon preached at St. Dunftan’s in the Weft, on Sunday, March 
28, 1790; for the Benefit of the Royal Humane Sasi. By 
| the Rev. Fofeph Holden Port, A.M. 8vo. 15. Cadell.” 
E have feldom read a more elegant and judicious fermon; 
¥-¥ the author difdains the beaten track, and from the regard 
paid antiently to the life of man, luggelted by 2 Sam. xiii, 17,he 
pafies on to the diiates of the Golpel, and the exainple of Chrift. 
Both the Old and New Tettament, therefore, join in recom- 
mending this inftitution, an infticution which we always, withed 
.to ferve, and haye condemned only the conduct of its directors. 
We apprehcnd archdeacon Pott has been mifinformed when he 
fpeaks of the method of recovering drowned perfons as a new 
difcovery, referved for the enlightened Dr. Hawes and his af- 
fiftants. It is at leatt as old as the time of Van Helmont. 


Sacial Union and Beneyolence,.a Sermon, preached.at Percy, Cha- 
~ pel, Rathbone. Place, on V ednifday the 4th of November, 17*Q, 
ah the ancient and honourabie Onder of Bucks. Publifhc at 
their particular Requef,, By the. Kev. Rice Hughes, Ar M- 
4a» Ase. Johnion. . 4 fil BI 
The namecof.a buck. was fome few-years.fince a term of te- 
proach ; but, even in the title, we-are toldin the. words of Ci- 
cero, that this fociety. (the-orden of bucks we prefume) cop - 
_taims every thing» defirable, honefly, glory, tranquility, and 
enjoyment, 
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enjoyment. “If this order} howéver, deferves the eulogium of 
Gur author, and we have not the flighteft reafon to doabt it, 
ake ought not to difmifs the fermon withourexpreiling our high- 
eft approbation of the conftitution: | , 


_ § The antigtity, the preacher remarks,, of your order claims, 
xefpect ; the moral excelleney. of its conflitution demands vene- 
ration and praife. Indufiry.is.a prime object of your encou- 
sagement and regard. The cultivation of benevolence, is your 
principal charatteriflic. The facred name of religion is pro- 
tected in your lodges from impiety and profanenefs. The whif- 
per of calumny is not heard. Swearing and licentious wit are 
banifhed from your convivial board; nor is its harmony dif- 
turbed by the unfiiend!y and pernicious intrufion of gaming.’ 
Phis' difcourfe»ic, in general, practical and popular. Mr. 
Hughes contrafts the-ftate of that) nation, where focial union 
and benevolence prevail;:.with fomeof:the vices of the prefent 
ages Tocultivaie the firft andvavoid the laft is the neceflary 


conclufion, a confummation which we-devoutly join with the 
preacher in»withing: for. >» | 


Obfervations on the Four Gofpels; fewing their Defvés, and how 
- farthofe Defctis; toge-her—with the Writings of §t. Paul, have 
mifled the Compilers'of our Church Service, Sc. thereby evine- 
ing the Neceffity of revifing the Whole by Authority. By.a Friend 
to Truth. 8x0. 65. fewed, Kearfley. ca 7 
. We have feeh the Harmony of. the Gofpels, but this work 
may be fiyled their contraft... The author is faid to be.a ferious, 
candid, filk-manufacturer at,Lyons; but, in many paflages of 
this work, he difplays littl judgment, and ftrongly fupports 
what we formerly remarked, that free enquiry, without yudg- 
“went And ability, will miflead inftead of intru@ing, The 
_°® friend to truth,’ finds the Evangelifts not only contradicting 
each other, but almoit always the compilers of our chuich-fer- 
vice; and, in his zeal for reformation, leads us to the confines 
-“¢perhaps ‘beyond the confines) of Deifm.’ “Difcuffions of this 
ind are, unfuitable to a popular journal, and we fhall leave 
eur author to the reforming Unitarians of the prefent age. 


Happinefi; a Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. Ridgeway. 
“This is a firit attempt, and the author pleads youth and the 
“want of a Tiberal education to mitigate the feverity of criticifm ; 
“Bur, ‘as he fays, * what is that to the public ??—— We mean not 
~ However to difcourage him’: and, if his years and fituation-al- 

low it, we would advife him to. acquire what literary inftruc- 
“tion he can, and to be a'reader for fome time before he makes 
“his fecond attempt as an author. He does not appear to want 
: abilities, and his diction is {mooth andeafy. 


Cheyt. 
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Chat Sings @ Poem. “By ‘a’ Young Lady of: Fi ‘iftecns Atos: 250 
*Woodhoute. 


This young lady writés with fpirit ‘and feeling; but her 
poem, like the preceding, will not ‘often ftand the teft of criticifm. 


Sunday; a‘Poents’ 4tow 1% Dilly. 


‘There are rio inarks of ‘a vigorous fancy or warm imagina- 
tion in this litrle’ performance, but we meet with many juftob- 
fervations, delivered in a cleat and perfpicaous sf egeh A doort 
fpecimen may not be unacceptable : 

| ¢ Free to efijoy repofe from toil and care 
Now vacant man a cleanly afpect wears; 
The fruitful mother of a num’rous race 
Wakens to call her progeny around, 
To-lave their blooming cheeks, anil clothe their imba » — 
With garments fpotlefs as the breaft they mathe ‘ 
And youth and agethe gen’ral law obey. to ior 
Lovely in fimple charms the village: maid, 

"Her now with happier-eyes her lover fees, 
Or as the kneels at church; ortreads the:greem, 
The chimney-fweeper fabier e’en than he 
Who plies laborious at the fcorching forge, . 
Nor plies his trade, nor wears its fable hue ;:, 
But mindful‘of the day that frees from toil, 
He wipes: his footy face; weil pleas’d to feel 
Frefh o’er his frame the grateful folace glide, 
Delightful folace ! kindling health and joy. 
¢ Hail Cleanlinefs!' thou cheaply- purchas’d blifs,, 
Virtue’s ally, whofe foftly-ftealine pow’r 
Reaches the mind, and makes us clean within,” 
The obfervatidn in the laft three lines is happily conceived 
and exprefled. 


Specimens of the early ‘Englifp Posts 800. 64 Boards. . Edwards. 
It was intended to comprife within the compafs of one vo- 
lume, all the moft-beautiful {mall “poems which ‘had: been pub- 
lifhed in this country during: the fixteenth and feventeenth cen- 
‘turies; butthe completion of the author’s plamhasibeen prevented 
by the difficulty of procuring a fufficient ttock of:matter, The 
editor defigned to arrange themunder the reigns in which their 
authors flouriflied, * to'unite the advantages. of a poetical com- 
mon -place book with thofe of a hiftory of Englith poetry,s” this 
plan he has adhered to in the prefent.fpecimen ; and the, poems 
are fo well chofen, ‘and: printed with fo much beauty and care, 
that we hope he will be enabled, by a more diligent fearch,,to 
fill up his outline. The prefent collation begins at the reign of 
Henry VIIT.and éndg with the merry days of efecond Charles. 
We hai intended to feleét difference fpecimens, in arder to trace 
fome of our lateft poets in the veftiges of their fucceffors, and 
to have fhown, that in works of fancy and elegance, zras fo 
little diftant fearcely gave any room to afceriain the progrefs of 
the 
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the art. \Butwe found the colle@ion too inconfiderable to ad- 

mit'of a plan fo extenfives ‘This volume is, however, a very 

pleating companion ;.and we muft repeat, that the poems are 

telected with great tafte, and printed with much elegance. 
The Prifon, a Poem. 4to. 25.6d. Stalker. 

This performance appears. to. be written from a benevolent 
principle, and is entitled to approbation; particularly, if the, 
authoris in reality ‘ entircly deftirure of all thofe acquifitions 
that education beitews ;’ and which he pleads in mitigation of 


critical feverity.for any ‘inaccuracies into which he may in¢ 
advertently have been betrayed. : 


NOVEL S&S. 


Lowifa,.a Newel. 3 Vols. . By the Author of Meliffa and Marcia, 
. qr the Sifers. 12me. 9s. Hookham, ~ 


The author of this pleafing and interefting: ftory has fixed 
her eyes on Cecilia, and, from this charming medel, founded 
her hiflory. The changes of fortune are frequent; the cha- 
rafters well diverfified, though not ftrongly marked or pointed- 
ly, contrafted ; and the intereft mof fcetingly fupported. If 
there is a fault it.is perhaps in the freguent changes; the diffi- 
culties are fcarcely ftarted, but they areexplained.; and a, mif- 
fortune feldom happens without @ remedy being foon at hand. 
If this conduct'leflens the force of the impreffion, it adds.to the 
variety, and fenders the work more: amufing, A few of the 
characters alfo feem to be drawn from life, with peculiarly cha- 
racteri{tic traits. We may mention Bangrove, Mrs. Gillinfby, 
lady Rofeville, and fir Ralph Random. Tite charadéter-of tir 
Charles Rofewille is not always, we fufpect, confiftent; and 
the peculiar traits of his fon fhould have been brought forward 
more pointedly than by defcription. Yet, on the whole, we - 
haye been highly ‘entertained by this novel, and thisk it much 
beyond the ‘ufual works of this clafs. | 
The Fate of Velina de amide a Novel. 3Volis Uzmoe Gp 

39 ane. | 

The Fate of Velina is a happy ane; but it is brought abou 
‘by common ineidents, and: the characters differ only from che 
works whofe’ fcene is laid ‘in Enghand in the names and titles. 
‘The Letter on Suicide, and the Sermon in apfwer to it, contain 
‘few arguments that are not hackneyed, and few remarks thar, 
in’ fimilar fituations, will have any influences The circum- 
ftances of the {tory are alfa improbable, and the denouement is 
improperly hurried. at. 

Arley ; Or, the Faithle/s Wifes 2 Pols. 12770. . § Se Barr. 

The adventures of Arley, are not without fome. contradictions 
‘and improbabilities. ‘The charagters,alfo. of the ¢itizen and his 
family, as well as of Manfel, tao: nearly border on fome corref- 
ponding ones in Cecilia; but the parlimoay of Briggs, united 
Siti 5 to 
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to the viflgar faniiliarity of the Branetons, ate nét welt applied 
to the opulent, inhabitant of Mincinglanes: When we have 
faid that this, novel is:amufing,: we have nothing farther to add 
in.its praife. - ian4 ee ' i wt > MH us 2 Pe 
Caroline's or} the Heroine of 2¢ Camp,’ a Novel. .2 Volss 12mo% 
“ ee” “sh gee =Balby. ie 
‘This. lady’ has:no great right to the name of heroine, for fhe 
Femains quietly at, New York, im peace from all attacks but ; 
thofe: of love. .Though the dtory is told in a p'ain eafy manner, 
and amufes for the time, we cannot avoid ftyling it a. trite, 
hackneyed tale, while reflection does not furnith one hint .or 
character to induce us to make a fingle effort to refcue.it.from.« 
oblivion. : 


Plexippus; or, the Afpiring Plebeian. 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. Dodfley. . 
“Our author is greatly fuperior to the common rank of ‘pro- 
feffional novellifts. His narrative is written in elegant language, 
without the affectation of ornament, and occafionally difplays 
not’only the uttractive neatnefs of Mr. Graves’ ftyle, but fome- * 
times the fhrewd fatcafms, which we admire in Columella and’ 
the Spititual Quixote.’. There is no attenipt’at humour;* and”’ 
the author feems rather to aim at copying from nature, without 
-diftorting the features to render the pictures ridiculous,* of the “ 
portraits carricatures. He has greatly entertained us, and it is * 
a débt'of gratitude, onour'fide, to recommend his work. ” We 
traft’ our’ recommendation. will not be in vain. | is eaceanait 
Sidney and Eugenia, a Novel. By a Lady: 2 Vols, 120, Os» 
arty or « _.... Wilkins. ee wit 
,We perceive neither novelty, nor merit in, thefe volumes: \it. 
isthe hackneyed tale tem times told; told till it difgufts.. As 
itvis:from a female pen, we can exoufe the profufion with which 
Hymen featters his favours; ,but,we cannot excufe, from.a.. 
ladyy thereat fufeeptibility of each fair one introduced. Every , 
lady is quickly in love, and no lady feruples to own it: almolt 
evety one gives fufficient intintation of it to the gentleman the 
difnguifhes. «© 8 © hh as He PANS 
Norman and Bertha; or, Exalted Attachment, a, Novel. Write 
1 ten by a Liddy.” 2 Vols 12mo,' 6s. Watters 
Tf the lady who wrote Sidney and Evgenia diftinguiflied her- 
felf by love and matrimony, our prefent fair oné. delights in; 
fudden deaths, and unexpected changes of character, and con- 
duét, In thort, probabili:y is violared every momeht, and we 
meet With hothing to reconcile the difgutt which this inatten- 
tion muft neceffarily produce. a ae pkprbn 


MISCELLANEQUS. 


i > cis. athe CAL Tiss | 

Mammith, or Nature diplayed on a grand Scale, in a Tour avith 
‘the Tinkers into the jzland Parts of Africa. By the Man in the 
Moon? 2 Vols.’ 12me, 65. “Murray. ‘ll the 

* In this ftrange,.whimfica’, excentric, and unéqual performs 

Vor. LEX. Fuly, 1790. H ance, 
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ance, we could find fubjeét of both praife and blame, if it were 
of importance to difcriminate its different features.- ‘The lead- 
ing idea of virtuous monfters, and a race of grants, who are 
both juft and benevolent, is not new; and, in the work before 
‘us, itis not expanded with fkill, or rendered very interefting 
by additional firuations, or new remarks. Some detached paf- 
fages in this work deferve our applaufe, for the author foars.to 
political cabinets, and finks again to the art ‘and myfléry of re- 
viewing. - Occafionally he inftrués us by juft and pertinent re- 
marks; again he difgufts us by trifling, by indelicate, and im- 
proper allufions. ‘The reader feels little interett for the hero; 
avid if he were devoured by a Mammuth, conveyed to the moon, 
ér-placed again on the gypfey throne, it Wollld be heard with 
equal indifference. ; 


Hints on producing Genius. By F. W. Parfons, A. B. Sve. 
Bi 150:6d. Cadell. 
' After much diligence and application we can but in few places 
“afcertain with precifion our.author’s meaning. Where, how- 
éver, we can perceive it, we find no reafonto blame. What we 
underitand is good, and we conclude the reft to be foalfo; but 
tr. Parfons’ ideas feem not to have been originally clear, and 
his language is fo perplexed, his phrafeology fo diftorted and 
unnatural, that he would in many places bid defiance to. Arif. 
totlé, if he were to return to this world, in onder to interpret 
his meaning. “The fubjeéts of this work are, ‘the difpropor- 
tionate ftate of génius to fcience ; the revolution in Englith 
education } gentus dependeit ‘on the animal powers; dnd con 
ftitutional culture.’ , 


Invocations, .addreffed to, the Deity, the Ocean, and to:Womans 
To which 7s added, the Diffolution, a Fragment... Small Stas 
os 6d... Stalder, ad 

Tae poetical-profe of this -kind, the imagination often hurries 
reafon from her throne, and wanders without a guide, throuph 
unknown, regions., In other words, the inflated language of 
fimilar effufions conveys few diftinét images, and. among’ the 
. diitoried reprefentations it, is difficult to find the femblance of 
nature and reality, while, inflead of poetical phraies, we find 
in general uncommon,, and, often ludicrous expreflions.. Qur 
author foars, as ufual, in thefe invocations, Bas with more 
dttehtion to cturh afd natute: yét, whether from a diflike to 
thefe atrempts, or that*he has tlot fucceeded, we found little 
pléafure ftom the pérafal of this volume: in too many places, 
profcfus grandia turzet. nae 


A Treatife on the Strangles and Fevers of Horfese With a Plate, 
_ reprefenting a Horfe in the Sta lunge. By Thomas Proffer. 


ogers, 
‘ 8%0. | 35. 6d. Boards... W hite dat Son. er’ 
“Mr. Proffer feems not to. have been. deficient: in labour; ifor 


whe 
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he quotes many authors, and almoft eonftantly differs from each. 
Mr..Taplin is the conftant object of his attack. . [tis more dif- 
ficult, therefore, to fay what opinions he adopts, than what he 
objects to; but when we find him fpeaking from himfelf, and 
an the cafes where he is left to his own management, he does 
not appear deficient in fkilland ability. There is much ufelefs 
difcuifion how farthe ftrangles are analogous to the fmall-pos, 
or; whether they refemble more the hooping-cough. It isa dif- 
eafe, of the early part.of a horfe’s life; but,-af it muft.re- 
{emble any complaint of the human body, it is more dike the 
croop, inevery cisqumftance, except its fatality. The inflam. 
mation.of the brain, he obferves, is often confounded with the 
flaggers: andthe ftaggers, he thinks, is not a nervous diforder: the 
lait opinion is entircly contradicted by every appearance ; in the 
former cafe he recommends flinging the horfe, fomewhat in the 
way in which theanimal is conveyed.by fea. An indifferent plate 
of the horfe.in a. fling is.annexed. It muft be obferved, that 
ét.is the firft part,only of a more complete treatife. 


‘An Adirefs to the Army; in reply to Stridlures, by Roderick 
"MEK enxie (laté' Lieutenant in the Ff? Regiment), on Tarleton’s 
~“Fiiffory of the Campaigns of 1780 and 1781. By the Hon. 

“George Hanger. wo. 48. Boards. Ridgway. eee 

Major Hanger has had the. addrefs to render.controyerfy 

leafing and humorous. . Though. we felt the recoil of fome of 
it pop-guns, we ftill Jaughed, and were ftill entertained, He 
has anfwered Mr. M‘Kenzie’s remarks in a ftyle of much good 
humour, and /ometimes fatisfactorily ; but though he has not 
always a:proper reply in readinefs, he wards.off the blow; and 
diverts the attention of his reader by the pleafantry of his ob- 
fervations. We wifh every controverfy had:fo happy a termi- 
nation, for if we may alter a little a well known line, we may 

> 
Ridenti dicere verum 
Quid juvat ? 


A Provincial Ghoffary ; with a Collefion of Local Prowerbs, aud 
Popular Superfiitions. “By Francis Grofe, Efg. F. 4.8. The 
Second Edition. 8v0. 55. Boards. Hooper. eG 
‘We noticed the firft edition of this Gloflary in our LXVIth 

volume, p. 283. It is fince enlarged ; and, in the pext edition, 

we hope the author will add many of the words thar are fill 

Wanting. | 


Familiar Letters, addreffed tothe Inhabitants of Birmingham, in 
Refutation of feveral Charges, advarced againft the Diffenters, 
by the Rev. Mr. Madan, Redtor of 81. Philip’s, in his Sermon, 
entitled, § The principal Claims of the Diffenters confidered,” 
Preached at St. Philip’s Church, on Sunday, February 1451790. 
Part d. M7. Ill, Iv. ' By Tofeph Pricfiley, LL.D.F. R. S.: 
Svo. 45.6d. Johnfon. 


Our delay of this article has been partly owing to the rapi- 
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dity of, the fale, for we. were’ obliged to wait for-a fecbiid’edi- 
-tion of fome.of thefe parts.» We withed to have confidered ‘the 
«Letters. particularly ; but; while Mr. Madan’s fermon, fromthe 
f$emporary mature of the controverly, and our not being aware 
.thatveach fentence might be a text for polemic difeufiion; ‘had 
been. flightly. noticed, it would not have been: fair’ to’ give 
the faibgares of the anfwers.: In thefe Addreffes Dr. Prieftley 
-adopts that calm perfuafive manner,: in which he has been’ for- 
-meily fo fuecefstul, not without occafional. {neers and fight 
farcafme, the fealoning of controverfy, which leads us ‘to ful- 
‘pect that the oi] appeurs only to fmooth a turbulent ocean be- 
meaths We could give fome.inftances,-where we think il-hu- 
‘mourisfearcely concealed, and the inwoduétion of fome adven- 
. ¢titious -matter, fome circumftances, feemingly mifreprefented, 
sanduces us to fufped that this controverfy would have been fea- 

efoned more highly, if it had appeared expedient. © 
In the courfe of thefe Letters, Dr. Prieftiey profefies ehat he 
is not a republican; and we cannot, with propriety, oppofe 
this declaration. The gager warmth of his language has, how- 
ever, mifled us and others; andit is his own fault if his fenti- 
Bat in this refpe&t have been miftaken, or mifreprefented. 
"We gladly tranfcribe this opinion, for the prefent rage tor repyb- 
licdnifm, the rage at this moment (July 14), brought betore 
‘Put eF¢s,"'in its moft obnoxious form, is truly terrifying. To 
fee twenty-four millions at once throwing off the yoke of defpo- 
‘tif is a dazzling project ;" it fora moment enchants us: but to 
fee twenty-four millions in a ftate of anarchy, the flighteft fuf- 
ae ‘followed by the fevereft punifhment, fubordination. de- 
ofa commerce negleéted, and religion treated with difre- 
makes the wife man fhudder, and hope, in filence, . that 

"h example will not be fedudtive. 


Abecadarian Society, inftituted Thurfday, March 26, 1789. $icas 
No Publifher’s name, — 


An abftraé& of the rules of a fociety inftituted in, Dublin, or 
the laudable. purpole of affifting diltreffed {choolmafters, wept 
flipend i is often much inferior to their merits, * 

Sir Matthew Hale's affectionate Ep files to bis Childrene. Mii th 
: pike se aucerning the religious Obfervation of the; Lord's 
ay sabi is prefixed, the fife ef the peicgest 5 ha eiee 

1 85y 68> Crow der, . 

It is faid. to: * do.a good thing too. often’=-we are eaneitertor 
@.good book cannot be tgo often reprinted... 


"Letters ta the Lincolnfoire Grazitrs, on the Subiiedt of the Wool 
Trade, 8v0, 5, Baldwin. 


“The writer of thefe Letters revives the controversy which 
lately fubfifted between the wool-growers. and’ manufactirers. 


He tells us, that fince the exportation o} of wool was prebitied 
vy 
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‘by a8 of parliament, the manufaGurers, who had formerly com- 
‘ plained of a fearcity of that commodity, now openly, ‘and ac- 
-cording to this authors even triumphantly, depreciate it; with 
the view, as he reprefents, of producing a reduction in the price. 
He expreffes a {trong fufpicion of the artifices of the factors, 
as well as of the buyers ; and to obviate this effect, propofes that 
marfkets for the fale of wool be eftablifhed at Louth and Wifbech, 
and at any other place where it might be thought convenient 
and necefiary ; and that a general obligation be entered into’ by 
the principal growers, not to fend wool to any other’ markets 
than thofe which fhould be agreed upon. — It-is poffible thatthe 
prohibition of exportation may have really produced fuch a 
szedundancy of. wool, as.muft diminifh, in fome proportion, the 
former price of that commodity; butif; by any artifice ofthe 
buyers, it be depreciated beyond the natural-operation of sheact 
of parliament, the fellers are undoubtedly juftifiavle in endea- 
vouring to refift fuch an effect. . 
An Inquiry into the Copernican Syftem refpetting the Motions of the 
Heavenly Bodies. By F. Cunningham. 8vo. 15. 6d. Parfons. 
Our author h4s taken fome pains to perplex a plain fubjett. 
He cannot conceive how the two poles fhould conftantly, poimt 
to the fame parts of the heavens if the earth revolve_round the 
fun, and he confequently goes back to the fyftem. of .Ty¢ho 
Brahé, which, without mentioning this able. Dane, or perhaps 
ever hearing of him, he confiders as the true one. ‘This is not 
the place to convince him of his errors; any common fyftem 
of ‘aftronotny would do it effectually ; and we would recom- 
mend him to the tuition of Mr. Fergufon. | 
“In the fecond part, but our! powers fail us, we can employ 
Only*the author’s own words. x 3 
© T fhall’ now endeavour to fhew that the whole heavens and 
the earth are emblematical, and reprefent the incomprehenfible 
Jehovah—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, fhining forth in all the 
glory of fowereias grace on his church in this world, in the 
perfon of Jefus Chrift who is very God and very man, and 
that Sun of righteoufnefs who arifes and fhines on his church 
with healing beams of grace, to which the natural fun is a moft 
glorious emblem ; ‘the invifible poles, between which the earth 
“48 fupported’and enabled to move ‘round in ifs diurnal’ motion 
to'meet and enjoy the enlightening and fruétifying influences 
of that luminary, reprefent to the eye of the mind the invifible 
Godhead, the-Father, andthe Holy Spirit:. The ‘planets, fix- 
ed ftars and comets, are all emblems of what I may: hereafter 
turn my thoughts to. The whole earth;is an emblem.of, the 
race of mankind, fram,Adam to the laft.of his degenerate off- 
fpring, from whom the great Creator forms a-new his church 
in Jefus Chrift?) | 


.* But this is notexceeded by the conclufion ; where it is faid that 
as foffil thells are an excellent manure for cold clayey foils, fo the 
con- 
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copfideration of the deluge by which they have-been accumulag- 
ed, will ‘prove an excellent manure to cold and clayey minds,’ 
We cam {elect nothing better, and mut canfeqnently conclude. 


The Death of Cain, in Five Books; after the Manner of the Death 
of Abel.. By a Yad). 12m0, 25 6d. Sialkers 


, my 
On. opening this little volume we were immediately firuck 
with the following remarkable piece of intelligence : 
¢ As many perfons of erudition and found moral parts, shave 
regretted the unfinifhed flaie of that much admired work of Mr. 
Gefiner’s, the Death of Abel, baving, as they conceived, on- 
Jy given the firft part of the tragedy.” ! 

. This information was quite new to us; as we always thought 
that ‘no inconfiderable pait of ats merit conttited in a proper‘ arg. 
rangement of incidents, and dramatic denouement. Thecaufe 
aligned-of this wafinifbed fate is curious: ae, 


* For the innocents that are recorded asthe flain of dramatic 

ets, may fenfibly affect us and excite our pity, but the pu- 
J iwent i ‘the guilty authors of their refpeé ive tatatfron ties 
afford vf more folid pleafure and fecret fatisfi@tion, at the fame 
time work in a-forcible manner on our intellects, by adding the 
benefits of 10 agg ie 7 from abfolute’ facts, which 
have been illuftrated by examples.” Pay satin ES ap 

, We find forge difficulty ,in making out this intricate fentence 

mitting that in dramatic, or narratiye performances, th¢ 
of guilt affords more pleafure to the.reader than the 


ufferings of virtue, yet no objection can he mafic sotartner's 
pe con that account, ‘The fufferings of Cain ay truly 
exemplary, and his mental miferies are exhibited in fo ftrikix 
@ manner as is fufficient to harrow upthe feeling mind; though 
we cannot allow that they affurd much ‘ folid pleafure, ar fer 
cre fatisfaction.” Notwithftanding, however, our fair apthor’s 
‘arguments in fayour of punifhment, her heart evidently revolts 
ainft the idea. Cain dies like a good Chrattian, ip a ‘ lively. 
— of divine mercy, and his peace. offering is confumed. with 
gloriqus-marks of acceptance before the Lord,’ In this attem 
10 complete Geflner’s ieaper fet defign no difrefpect.is meant the 
aflures us, and we will not cantradict what we do not unders 
tland, that * his conceptive {copes ftand unrivalled as. they.meas 
{ure pnlimited,” hesifist'y a Cagis saan am 
An Effay on the following Subjet: * When the Fulnefi of the Time 
nuas come, God fent forth bis 8ou.? By the Revs Fof. Whites 
key M. Ae ato, 1se6d. Jobnfon. 6» 5. . 
Mr, Whiteley’s' effays have generally been fuccefsfal ; but 
in the ‘prefent inftance, the particular 4ubje€t was not fortun- 
ately.chofen. ‘To explain ‘the fullnefs of time,’ js to meafure 
omnifcience by our finite limited underftandings, and giving 
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reafons why it Was éxpeédient that our Saviour fhould have been 
born at a given period, authors have generally fhown that their 
views ate really limited: . Mr. Whiteley’s reafons: ate’ not al- 
ways new, and fome of them are fuch as the deift could cod® 
vert to his own purpofé with much greater advantage thaw’ the 
could be employed by 4 Chriftian. To prevent fuch injudici- 
ous defences, we lave ufually oppofed attempts fo give réafond 
for what, in our prefent fituation, muft be beyond our reach ; for 
the injury done to the caufe of Chriftianity has nor beenm owing 
to the wit, the knowledge, or the judgment of infidels, © Wea- 
pons have been put into their hands, and they have fometimes 
wielded them with fill; but it thows no great judgment td arin 
them for an offenfive attack. 


Rudiments of Tafte» . In a Series of Letters from a Mother to ber 
Daughter. By the Author of the Life of Facob. 120. 25« Dilly. ' 
‘Lhe title of this vrork is not very expreffive of its fubject, 

it contains the advice of an anxious and judicious mother to her 

daughters at that period wher reafon begins to dawn, and ctl- 
tivation is employed to develope thofe qualities from which the 
ornaments and the comforts of the future life areto refult. ‘The 
advice confequénily relates to every polite, every cleganty 
every ufeful, and every important acquifition which can adorty 

a female mind, The leffons are plain, eafy, and ufeful, except. 

in a paflage or two, where the metaphors are a little incorregty 

or an improper word has efcaped. We fhall feleét an inttance 
of the merits and of the errors, but the errors are few, and the 
merits numerous as well as confidérable.-—The following ubfer= 

' vations are excellent : : 


© The Mahometan fernitiment which prevailed fome years ago? 
of the inferiority of the female mind, feems exploded in this age 
of univerfal refinement ; and 4 woman of cultivated underitand- 
ing Is no longer a phénomenon.—The paths of knowledge are 
réndered acceffible ; men of learning Nave ftooped from the ele- 
vations of fcience to accelerate thé improvéments of the other 
fex: they abtidge, compile, éxplain for their affiftaneé and ad- 
vancement in polite Hirérature, 7 sills cocaine, aon 

“@ Make’ all the ufe you poffibly ah Of fuch advantagés, and 
be ¢onvinced that the cultivation of the mind will ek ¥ a. Ln, 
the’ eftimation of rational béings; will opth to you exhauillets 
fources of amufemeént and delight, of w! ih thé ignorant can 
have tio conception : yet be barePAt: iy dear girls, never {9 over- 
look one feminine gtact or accompliflimént.—There is a line of 
chardéter drawn between thé fexes, which neither can pa's with- 
out’ becoming contemptible. It if not to make yen defptfe rliofe’ 
acquirements-which lave évér Beet Apptoprivtéd'to the’ female. 


fex, that you are incited. t6 mental attainments, but to réhdéF 
you {till niore valuable as Women; and the better your minds 
aré cultivated, thé niore you will fee the propriety attending ro. 
thofe minutie whick becorte thé condition in which previdence 
has placed you * TOE NO ty 


Ta. 
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In the next paflage, with which we fhall conclude, a little of 
the inaccuracy hinted at may be perceived. 


¢ But whar is politénefs— is it the law of fathion, or a fyfem 
of rules ?— No, it isthe divine principle of benevolence, braneh- 
ed into a thouland little channels, aud flowing through the mi- 
nutiz of human life. Education may improve, but can never 
give it, for it mutt be founsied in the foul, or is never feen in full 
perrection.—-A painter may learn the rules of defign, and the 
compendium of colours ; but if he poffeffes not the enthufiafin 
of the art, his pictures will be lifelefs and infipid. | . 
..*, Politenefs is that amiable difpofition which delights in the 
happinels. of others, confults their eafe, prevents their wants, | 
and yields them every poffible convenience. This is the fource 
of thofe civilities and attentions which diftinguifh a well-bred 
perfon —without it, etiquette dwindles to unmeaning ceremony.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WE are forry that Mr. Palmer’s Letter, by being accident- 
ally miilaid, fhould have been fo long unnoticed. We mention 
it chiefly to remark, that he difclaims the charge-of republic- 
anifm, nor does he know, he obferves, ‘a fingle Difknter who 
is.’ Dr. Price and Dr. Prieftley are not excepted. The lan- 

uage of Dr. Price’s Sermon, however, and of fome of his po- 
litical.pamphlets, led us to this opinion, which we ftill think, 
zu general, well founded. The author, who reduces a king to 
the rank of a firft magiftrate, and who applauds the wildeft in- 
novations in a neighbouring kingdom, as well as the republi- 
can fyftems in America, muft, we think, be fufpected of re- 
publicanifm. Dr. Priettley, who explicitly told us that the 
repeal of the teft-act was not the only claim of the Diffenters, 
feemed to fhow, that the completeft toleration was not the on-— 
ty obje&t. The language of the Refolutions alfo, which urge 
fo firongly the equality of mankind, fhows the authors to be 
eager to eftablifh the firft pofition, which will bring on the 
reit. ‘ As we are generally againft eflablifhments, adds Mr. 
Palmer, it is incredible that we fhould aim at eftablifhing our 
mode of worfhip.’ In one of the late publications, it was 
hinted, that the Diffenters were againit eftablifhments, only 
becaufe their own mode was not eftablifhed: an infinuation. 
that we fhould: have. condemned as highly illiberal, if their. 
conduct when in power had not juftified it—We believe the 
difpute may be brought to a very fhort iffue. If the gene. 
rality of the Diffenters are not repyblicans, they approach 
fo nearly to this clafs as to leave but a varying fhade of dif 
tinction. _ Among our own acquaintance, many. Diffenters, 
when urged to define their fyftem, have, in the end, found it 
difhcult to give any other name to their modified monarchy. 
Whether Mr. Palmer’s fy {tem is of this kind we know not, but 
are obliged to him for his good opinion, and can very dafely 
rely on his declaration, that He is not a republican, 
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